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Private Parties 


FOR 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
MORE AND WASHINGTON. 


Mrs. M. D, FRAZAR and Mr. 
Herbert B. lurner are to take a 
small private party for a midwinter 
trip as far as Washington. ‘The 
sightseeing will be comprehensive, 
particular attention being paid to the 
Art Galleries. There will be heatre 
Parties in New York and Washing- 
ton. Mrs. Frazar will chaperon any 
young people who may wish to avail 
themselves of this opportunity to 
make a pleasant trip. 

For particulars apply to 


MRS. M, D. FRAZAR & CO., 


70 and 71 Globe Building, Boston. 
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Florida Via The Savannah Line. 
The New England and Savannah 8, 8. Co, from 
Boston every Thursday at 1 P, M., reaching Philadel- 
~ Saturday morning and leaving the city at 6 P. M. 
Savannah direct. Passengers are allowed the en- 
tire day at Philadelphia, meals being served on board, 
Ucean S. 5. Co., from New York Monday, Wed- 
mesday , Friday and Saturday at 3 P. M. for Savannah 
@ivect. Send for book on Florida, rates and all infor- 
mation to Richardson & Barnard, 20 Atlantic . av., 
oo or R. L. Walker, Pier 95, North River, New 

ork. 
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Awnvat Casn distributions are paid upon all 


policies. 
policy has endorsed thereon the cash surren- 
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paid-up insurance values to which the insured 


der an 
is entitled by Massachusetts Statute, 


hlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
seuteaee to the Company's Office. 
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LEADING PHOTOGRAPHER 


It’s usually safe to patronize the 
leader in any line of business, and 
in the matter of pictures the artist 
has always that ambitious incen- 
tive to maintain his reputation. We 
. Offer some new styles all along the 
saline, and in life sizes we have 
something really magnificent. 
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RAYMOND’ 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


FLORIDA 
and CUBA. 


Parties will leave Boston Feb. 7 and 21 for 
Two Grand Tours, including visits to St. Augustine, 


| the Ocklawahaand St. John’s Rivers, Palatka, Ormond, 


16 , 


Study of mineralogy. 


Tampa, Punta Gorda, Winter Park, Rockledge, Lake 
Worth, and other Popular Resorts 

The Cuba Parties will sail from Port Tampa on 
the “‘Ohvette ’’ or its mate, of the Plant Steamship 
Line, and spend One Week in Havana 


Special Trains of Elegant Pullman Vestibuled 
Sleeping and Dining Cars will be employed for the 
rail journeys 

The Tickets permit the holders to prolong their 
stay in Florida, if desired, and to return North with 
any one of Four Parties pony | Specia) Escort, or 
on Any Reguler Train until May 3: 


Tours to California, Mexico, the Sandwich 


Islands, and Washington 
Railroad and Steamship Tickets to al! points 


SH Send for descriptive 


trip desired 


b ok, me i ng the 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
206 Washington St., (opp. Schoo! St.,) Boston. 


The Ottawa Carnival 
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attend the Carnival the 


Fitchburg Railroad 
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without change from Boston to Ot- 
tawa on train leaving Boston at 
7.00 P.M. from January 21st to 
26th inclusive. 

J. R. WATSON, 


Agent 


Fitchburg Railroad 


Passenger Trains. 


Fen, Passenger 


TRAINS LEAVE 
CAUSEWAY 
WEST. 
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UNION STATION 
STREET, FOR THE 
A.M. ACCOMMDATION for 
Troy and Albany. 


9 A’ M. EXPRESS, PARLOR 
CAR for Troy. 
A. M. ACCOMMODATION 


11.3 


for Troy and Albany. 


8 1) P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with 
. Sleeping Cars to Chicago and 
St. Louis. 
7 P.M. Express with Sleeping Cars 
4 to Chicago. 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLING- 
TON, ST. ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 
6 4 A.M. ACCOMMODATION to 
Bellows Falls. 
9 00 A. M. MONTREAL FLYER, 
Parlor Cars to Montreal. 
3 05 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to 
. Rutland, Vt. 
7 0 P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, with 
Sleeping Car to Montreal. 
Time-Tables and further information on appli- 
cation. ] R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Ag... 
Dec. 17, 1894. Boston, Mass. 
The Air Line 
La € om 
Limited 7rain 
BETWEEN 
Bostoz & New York 
Leaves either City, 3p. m., due destina- 
tion 9.00 p. m.— Week days and Sundays 
Buffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking 
Cars and Coaches. Dining Car between 
Boston and Willimantic. 
The First Train Between Boston and New 
York on Sundays. 
TICKET OFFICES. 
In Boston : 322 Washington St., 
Station foot of Summer St., 
In New York: 353 Broadway, 
Grand Central Station. 
Ask for tickets via the “‘NEW ENG- 
LAND” and see that you get them. 


GEO. F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mgr. 








W .R, BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt. 
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HERE are a good many things 

which cannot be regulated by 
law, despite the impression 
»] 


which 
act of Con 
the 
any 


widely prevails that an 
gress O! of the I egislature or of 
Board of Aldermen put 


thing straight which be out of 


will 
may 
order and make everybody comfort 
who happens to be uneasy 
And when the attempt is made to 


ible 


make the law do what it cannot 
do, we usually get an object lesson 


illustrating that very dry but very 
important branch of philosophy 
known as political economy. ‘Lhis 
is what happened the other day in 
connection with the new law in New 
York forbidding the employment 
upon the public works of men who 
are not citizens. There came the 
great snow storm, blocking travel 
and heaping the streets. Thousands 
of Italian laborers, aliens, would 
have been glad to take shovels and 
clear the streets for the city. 3e- 
fore the law was passed, their ser- 
vices were available for this purpose. 
But they 

there was 
labor to 


could not be employed, 

not enough American 
be had, and the streets 
were left in an impassable condition 
fordays. ‘This was the result of an 
ittempt to regulate by law some- 
thing which must be regulated by 
itself or not at all. 





ERHAPS the most curious in- 
stances of this mistaken idea 
the eficacy of statute law in 


directing the affairs of men are those 
» be found in the experience of the 
tate of Kansas under the rule of 
the Populists—from which, happily, 
it has now escaped. One of the 
obbies on which the Populists rode 
to power in Kansas two years ago 
is that of giving relief to the 
rmers, who, like everybody else, 
ere suffering from the hard times. 
I his relief was sought, of course, by 
egislation ;: and among other things 
"hich were done, the Populist legis- 
ture passed a law forbidding the 
oreclosure of farm mortgages in 
Case the borrower was unable to 
meet his obligations. The farmer 


tt 
W 


f 


Was to retain control for two or three 
years of the property pledged as 
€curity for the loan, paying neither 
hterest nor taxes, in‘ the expectation 
‘at at the end of that time he would 


Ss 


SATURDAY, 


be able to ‘catch up.’ Instead of 


affording relief, however, this law, 
when it went into operation, made 
the case of the poor farmer harder 
than ever. People at the East who 


had money to loan refused to lend it 
on Kansas real estate, insurance com 
panies and savings banks held aloof, 
and the borrowing resources of Kan 
sas were cut off at once. ‘The new go\ 
state now tells the leg 
the first things 
to do is to repeal this law which sets 
people financially com 


statute. 


ernor of the 
islature that one of 
out to make 


fortable by 


indeed, a financial 

coup ad état of this sort may have 
a temporary success which is almost 
brilliant; and here also we have an 
example furnished by Kansas. ‘The 
city of Humboldt, in that state, has 
had no le; 


y 
b 


N some cases, 


al municipal government 
for eighteen years 
that the city 


As long ago as 
issued its bonds to a 
considerable amount in aid of a rail 
read which wag projec ted to connect 
Humboldt with the rest of the world. 
Che railroad never built, but 
the projectors sold the bonds and 
got the money; and thereupon the 
people of Humbolt, seeing no other 
way to rid themselves of an obliga 
tion which they considered fraudu- 
lent, simply dropped out of existence 
as a municipal corporation. ‘They 
elect a city government each year, but 
none of the officers qualify by tak- 
ing the oath prescribed by law. The 
city council is simply a committee of 
citizens over deliberations 
the mayor, another private citizen, 
presides in a manner entirely infor- 
mal. There is no power to levy 
taxes, and current expenditures are 
met by private subscription. But 
the point is gained that there is no 
legal city of Humboldt which can 
be compelled to redeem the bonds 
issued eighteen years ago. ‘The sit- 
uation, in fact, approaches the muni- 
cipal ideal. 


was 


whose 


HE reports of departments at 
Washington are _ frequently 
books of the first value. They are 
made by experts, in many instances, 
who are at the head of their voca- 
tion whatever that may be. But by 
some fatality which has pursued the 
government of the United States 
for a hundred years, these reports 
are so published that they do not 
now reach the hands in which they 
are to be placed. ‘They are apt to 
be printed so late that they are 
practically of no service. 

We have received at this office 
within a week what is probably an 
early copy of the report of the 
Interstate Railroad Commission. It 
contains information which, at the 
time it was prepared, was of critical, 
even serious, value to the country. 
It brings up the history of the rail- 
ways of America to the 3oth of 
June, 1893. And this report is 
placed on the tables of the people 
who are supposed to want to use it, 
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like ourselves, on the toth of Jan- 
uary, 1895! 
Now this is pitiful. The money 


spent in printing has been wasted. 
Che information would have 
been valueless. rt 1s 


which 
valuable is 
how such 


easy to see a delay takes 


place. The government printing 
office is badly lodged, the head of 
the establishment is undoubtedly 


and at 
statistical work 
into the back 
administrator 


pressed at every moment 
every corner, and a 
like this is thrown 
ground; but a great 
would find out to put 
such information into the hands of 
the people who need it, while it still 
is information. 

We are perfectly well aware that 
the department of printing in Wash 
ington might say that the public 
documents of the state of Massachu- 
setts are not printed with much 
more alacrity. melan 
choly truth; but if Massachusetts is 


some way 


This is a 


not very prompt in the distribution 
of her information, the 
of the United 
more prompt. 


government 
States ought to be 


CONDESCENSION. 

M* LOWELL’S most amusing 

essay is on A Certain Conde 
scension Observable in all Foreign- 
The broken-winded graduate 
of a House of Correction, whom you 
employ for charity in taking the 
weeds out of your garden-path, gives 
you to understand, before the day 
that because he had the 
good fortune to be born on the other 
side of the ocean, he knows your 
business, on the whole, a great deal 
better than you know it yourself. 
And this appears in every one who 
has had the privilege of tasting three 
thousand miles of salt water. No 
matter how seasick any of them has 
been, when he arrives here, from 
Christopher Columbus down to 
Michael Shedikoff who cannot speak 
a word of English, he knows one or 
two things better than we benighted 
Yankees know them. 

All this we accept, amused and 
not hurt, and wait without much im- 
patience for another generation to 
bring about that happy proportion 
in the character of men .nd women 
which has always come in as our 
clearer sky and more bracing air 
have given a certain snap and vigor 
to those who arrive from other 
climes. 

In John Adams’s time, the old 
Federalists got so mad about this 
thing that they passed their famous 
Alien Law, a match to the Sedition 
Law. But it wasa bad thing for 
them to do, as history has shown. 
They had better have waited fora 
little, and they would have found 
that the bark of such people isa 
great deal worse than their bite. 
They would have found that the ad- 
vice did nobody any harm. They 
would also have found that there is 
no known method of stopping the 
advice-mill. When people have the 
fatal habit of offering advice, they 


ers. 


is over, 
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cannot be checked, not by thumb 
screws, from offering it. The true 
alone — you need 
not even listen to it if you do not 


course is to let it 


want to—-and eventually they stop 
doing it of their own accord. But 
they never stop because they are 


exiled or otherwise punished by law. 

As a matter of history, it is proba- 
bly true that the whole Anne Hutch- 
inson row, in the earlier period of 
the history of 
from this habit of advice-giving by 
new 


Massachusetts, arose 


comers. Here was a set of rug- 
ged, hearty fellows—one named 
John Winthrop, another named 
Thomas Dudley, and another named 
Robert Hale, for instance. They 
had come over here into great hard- 
ships, they had fought through those 
hardships, and had made a decent 
place of living. Into this safe haven 
came another set, whose names were 
Harry Vane and Anne Hutchinson 


among others. And these people 


began to offer the older comers a 
good deal of advice. The older 
comers had not learned what we 
have learned now; they resented 


the advice. ‘They made a very un. 
fortunate row about it, they turned 
some of the new comers out, they 
disgusted Harry Vane and he went 
back to a place where they cut his 
head off, and the civilization of the 
colony was set back for a generation 
by the ill-feeling engendered when a 
parcel of new comers gave advice 
about affairs which they did not 
quite understand. 

Fifty years ago, the same thing 
happened, when we had the anti- 
slavery questions fresh upon us. The 
world has found out that that was a 
series of questions not to be settled 
or answered easily. <A few bright 
epigrams in a telling speech were 


not enough to solve them. Indeed, 
they were not solved, as history 


showed,’ without the rallying of a 
great many brave men, without the 
dying of a great many brave men, 
the determinations of a great many 
statesmen, and the passage of a great 
many years. but in the days of the 
beginning, in all the delicacy of the 
questions of the beginning, there 
would arrive one and another coun- 
sellor from England, to tell us what 
we should do and what we should 
not do. George Thompson is such 
a man—whom I| happen to remember 
because I have had a good portrait 
of him hanging over my head for the 
last two years. A bright man—he 
established a manufactory of friction 
matches in Boston, which did not 
succeed. Undoubtedly he made 
good speeches ; and so he was sent 
over here, or came of his own voli- 
tion, to make them. 

If we coukl get at the secrets of 
the bottom of the hearts of the 
American anti-slavery leaders of that 
time, I think we should find that 
they wished he had stayed at home ; 
at the bottom of their hearts, they 
would have been glad if some slight 
shadow across the sun of English 
benevolence and English legislation 
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had attracted Mr. Thompson’s at- 
tention, and he had gone to show to 
his fellow-subjects in England the 
way in which that shadow should be 
relieved. When you hold a public 
meeting in Faneuil Hall, or any sim 
ilar place of assembly, and bring 
together a great concourse of people 
to consider a very delicate and diffi- 
cult question, and such a man as 
George Thompson appears from the 


other side of the water, speaking 
without the exact shibboleth of the 
Yankee-— not able, perhaps, to use 


the nasal inflection which we area 
little used to, or to speak the word 
the, perhaps, with an J at the begin 
ning as we can—the immediate wish 
of half the assembly is to cry out, 
with or without an adjuration, ** Who 
are you?) What are you here for 

Why didn’t you stay at home? If 
you 
do you come here for 
by whatever rude suggestion, they 
wish to imply that, whether we un 


do not like this country, what 


In short, 


derstand our own business or not, 
we understand it better than 
strangers do. It would infallibly 
happen, therefore, that an address 


of Mr. 
did set back the cause of freedom or 
appeared to do so to the eye of all 
but archangels. 

A few years later appeared a Danish 
agitator. His great glory was that 
he had been in forty-six state prisons 
in Europe. He advance 
of the advanced of and 
knew about all the failures of gov 
ernment, its cruelty, and the neces 


George Thompson’s either 


was far in 


most us, 


sary methods of securing its down 
fall. By great good luck, this man, 
when he arrived at New York, found 
he far in advance of the be 
nighted Americans that nobody 
would take him up at all. But we 
have a fine national proverb which, 
when people wish to address their 
fellow-citizens on any subject of im 
portance, them ‘hire a hall.’ 
This man had a little y left 
from the funds which had been sub- 
scribed by people whom he had bored 
in Europe to pay for his ticket to 
America, and proudly and gladly he 
‘hired a hall’ in New York City. He 
posted the streets with inflammatory 
placards, he announced that govern- 
ment was the greatest evil known to 
civilization, and that he would show 
this to all who came to the hall. He 
went to the hall and lighted the 
lamps. ‘There was to be nothing as 
feudal as a ticket, or money at the 


was SO 


bids 
money 


door. He sat on the front seat and 
waited for the audience and alas, 
nobody came! Nobody came ; there. 


was not one man in the city of New 
York who wanted to hear the advice 
of a new-comer as to American in- 
stitutions. The poor man tried the 
experiment once or twice more, with 
more and more flagrant hand-bills. 
But at last he learned the somewhat 
important lesson, which this article is 
trying to convey, that people like to 
wash their own dirty linen, and do 
not much want the advice or the 
presence even of strangers while they 
are engaged in thataffair. The poor 
gentleman went back to Europe, pre- 
ferring to die in an Austrian dungeon, 
if it were necessary, rather than to 
live in the cursed indifference of 
America to the evils under which 
America is suffering. 

It could be wished that his experi- 
ence were written in letters of gold, 
or printed on an elegant card to be 
presented by the mayor of Boston to 
all distinguished publicspeakers from 
the other side of the world, who land 
here with the intention of telling us 
how to manage our own affairs, be- 
fore they have lived six months in the 
country whose government they pro- 
pose to administer. 

EpwarpbD E. HALe. 


BOSTON 


SOME INDUSTRIAL ASPECTS UF IMMI- 
GRATION. 
HEN we commence studying 
immigration, the fact that 
strikes us first is the immense in- 
crease in very recent years. The 
5,200,000 who came in between 1880 
go were 35 per cent of the 
arrivals from 1820-1890. 
The second fact in 


entire 


importance is 


the change in the nationality of 
immigrants since 1880. In i869, 
the Slavic and Latin’ elements 
amounted to nothing; the Anglo 
Saxon or Germanic formed all but a 
trifling part. in 1893, these two 


divisions were nearly equal in num 
and the Germanic elements 
had fallen to half of the total. These 
two facts should be kept in mind in 
considering every question in which 
immigration has a part. 

Che 


we get 


bers, 


most obvious material gain 


from immigration, and one 
frequently pointed out, is the money 
brought into the country by immi 
grants. In 1892, they brought ap 
proximately $6,0 during this 
year not much. But, 


on the other hand, what do they cost 


last nearly as 


us 
In 1890, the prisoners of foreign 
birth or foreign parentage numbered 


15,932; the paupers 32,177; the 
insane 35,300—a total of over 
80,000 worthless persons. The 


average cost last year of prisoners 


in Massachusetts was §164,_ of 
paupers $155, of insane $1586. In 
New York the 
prisoners in the 
Taking 


low 


average cost of 
penitentiary 
probably a 
the 
cost of supporting these persons, we 
have a little bill of over ¢1 

right away And this takes 
count of the increased 
the machinery 
law 


was 
S11 $125, 
very 


estimate, as average 


no ac 
expense olf 
of police protec 
private charity 
There is nothing unfair in charging 
this sum against the money the im 
migrants bring with them; 
remember, under laws persons 
who have been paupers or convicted 
of crime, or who are paupers or in- 
sane at the time of landing, are sup 
posed to be excluded under the law, 
and those who become a_ public 
charge within a year must be carried 
back by the steamship companies. 
Yet in spite of these provisions a 
foreign element which is 38 per cent 
of the population furnishes 54 per 
cent of the white prisoners, while a 
foreign-born population which is less 
than 15 per cent of the total popula- 
tion furnishes one-third of all the 
insane andone-half of allthe paupers. 

It is usually some years before the 
immigrant contributes a cent in taxes 
to the burden of that ; 
The average money brought in by 
each immigrant is only $20—surely 
not enough to start life with in a 
new country. The Frenchman, 
Swiss or Welhsman brings $40 or 
$50; the Hungarian, [talian or Pole, 
$10 or $12. So much forthe money 
contribution of the immigrant to 
this country. What he contributes 


tion, 


courts and 


because, 


our 


e , 
$10,000, 


to other countries, | will speak 
of in a moment. 
! wonder how many know that 


the question of whether or no an 
immigrant shall be admitted to this 
country rests entirely with the immi- 
grant himself? We should hardly 
think of putting the administration 
of our customs laws into the hands 
of foreign merchants, and yet we 
have entrusted the administration of 
our immigration laws to the immi- 
grants. Before embarking, the im- 
migrant must go before an officer of 
the ship on which he is to sail and 
tell whether he belongs to any of the 
excluded classes. It is needless to 


say that the immigrant is carefully 
coached. 


Then the officer goes be- 
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fore the American consul and swears 
that the manifest containing the 
replies is accurate, and that so far as 
he knows none of the persons on the 


list belong to the excluded classes. 


As he never saw them before, this 
is not a difficult matter 

Knowing these facts, it is not 
hard for us to see why, out of the 


140, who came in last year, only 
1630 were debarred from entrance. 
They are frequently passed through 


New 
three ind 
the question whether an immigrant Is 


York 


minute, 


the inspection at at the 


rate of two or per 
likely to become a_ public charge 
; | a 


which does not depend at all upon 
how much money he brings with him 

is,thus sett ed frequently through 
an nterpreter, in trom 2 to 32 


set onds ! 


Of more importance, however, 
than what the immigrant has when 
he comes to us, is the question of 
what he is. I will not speak of the 
political corruption, extravagance 
ind degradation in which he is a 
potent though sometimes a_ helpless 
factor nor of the maladjustmen 
which must always result when 
give a multitude of ignorant peoy 
long accustomed to political oppres 


sion and a degraded standard of 
immediate 


which 


living, an voice in a 


government from its nature 
demands a high measure of civic in 
telligence and virtue, but 


to the topic now before us. 


will pass 

First, how does immigration affect 
the When 
there is added nearly 
the population of the Unit 
year, it 1s 


American workingman 


every 


affect him a good deal in this 
country there has been an immense 
increase of work requiring skilled 
labor. Under this héad we may 


class manufactures and trades and a 


considerable part of agriculture 
which now uses machinery and 
demands trained men faking alone 
manufactures, in 165 cities, we learn 


by the census of 1890 that they em 


persons at average 


ployed 2,907,882 | 


wages of about $500 per year. A 
large part of these are skilled work 
men. Suppose at any given time 


the demand for and the supply of 
labor are fairly well adjusted. Skilled 
labor is busy; unskilled labor is 
employed. Particular industries 
may cease to employ as many per 
sons as before, but_in general there 
little difficulty in adapting 
ourself to changing conditions. If 
a commercial depression 
skilled labor either follows 
trade at a time or 
wages, or for the time being it drops 
intocompetition with unskilled labor. 
It suffers much, no doubt, but 
the whole moderately 
But suppose to the normal state of 
things are added immigrants at the 
rate of half a 


is but 


comes, 
its usual 
reduction of 


is on 


successful. 


million in a year. 
There is a certain number added to 
compete with the skilled labor. On 


the whole. this is probably beneficial. 
The skilled immigrants are but a 
small number, and as a rule they are 
thrifty, intelligent, quick to adapt 
themselves to American conditions 
and _ standards. Therefore while 
they do increase competition it isa 
healthy competition of equals and 
on the w'-ole furnishes us a desirable 
class of citizens. 

The bulk of immigration is, how- 
ever, unskilled. About one-half in 
1893 had no occupation whatever. 
The addition of such numbers of 
persons, who land here with $20 or 
less and without knowledge of any 
means of livlihood, means tremend- 
ous competition among unskilled 
laborers. 

But there are many more jobs, not 
merely of a public nature but in all 
the cheaper grades of industrial 
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labor, where work is done by con 
tract. ‘The immigrant comes here 


perhaps penniless and often ignorant 


of the language of the country. In 
1893, 27 per cent could not read 
and about the same per cent could 


Phey 
often have no friends here or cannot 
; and about 
only thing they can dois to apply 


not write their own language. 


find those they have, the 
to some boss or padrone of their own 


nation where agents are in waiting 


at the dock with promises of immedi 


ate work and good pay. They have 


been working at home at from ten 
to fifty cents per day The boss 
ofiers to pay them fifty c nts to a 
dollar and gets a price tor their 
labor equivalent to $1.25 and up 
wards, besides the profit from their 
board for they must board and 
purchase at the places he designates 
The figures differ widely, but the 
principk s the sam The « tra 

tor using sut h labor vets the ob, 
where the contractor using Ameri 
can labor cannot. I} far, then, 
the unskilled laborer is thrown out 
of employment to the extent t 

vh | he 1S de ( Sk lled 
ibor S » ¢ Sal eX nt ce 

ed yf the | é iC St 
tself in case it is by any unforeseen 


the 


class of unskilled labor to tide itself 


circumstance compelled to enter 


over an emergency. {nd the same 


thing is true of the foreign-born 
skilled labor. 

Let us consider for a moment 
what a grave matter this is. In 
1893, the immigration of persons 
without occupatio1 ( I } was 
irger by 2 than the total im 
migration in 187 It is also a note 
( ny tact thattl ] yportion I 
SK ed il t i m ra 

nhas been steadi or xy down 
Thus it has fallen from 16 per cent 
n 1875 to 10.5 per cen 1 18g0 and 
5.4 per centin 189 Last year 
owing to the cholera quarantine, 
which affected chiefly the ports from 
which unskilled labor comes, it rose 
to 9.9 per cent; but there is no 
reason to suppose this will be per 
manent. In other words, the pro 
portion of skilled immigrants has 


diminished by nearly 50 per cent in 
the last twenty years, while the 
present unskilled 
grants amounts to 57 per 
total. 

It will 


are 


immi- 
cent of the 


number of 


while we 
notice the 
most of this 
Of their total 
year, the following 


be interesting, 
this subject, to 
countries trom 
57 per cent comes. 
immigration 
nations g 
skilled 


England 


on 
which 


} 
iast 


ave as a proportion of 
Scotland one-fourth, 
Wales one-fifth. Bel 
gium one-seventh, France one-ninth, 
Germany and 
When we come to those 
which I alluded at the outset as 
sending immensely increased num- 
bers since 1880, we find the propor- 
tion of skilled labor to be: Italy one- 
fourteenth, Russia one-eighteenth, 
Poland one-twenty-third, Austria- 
Hungary one twenty-ninth. 

But there are other effects which 
are as injurious as the mere fact of 
competition. The same characteris- 
tics of immigrants which make it so 
for them to underbid Ameri- 
cans prevent or make much more 
difficult their becoming American- 
ized and adoptiag our standards of 
living. 


labor: 
and 


one-tenth. 
nations to 


Norway 


easy 


That means they will work 
for less wages because they have 
fewer desires. To this extent they 
are directly dangerous to the inter 
ests of organized labor. I believe 
in trades-unions. In spite of the 
fact that they frequently have done 
and advocated very foolish things, 
in spite of the arguments that can 
be advanced against establishing a 
uniform or a minimum rate of wages, 
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whole that the labor 


ve m tne 
itions have been beneficial 
iboring iss But, far from 
g 
{ ) rgal ad tabo1 
rTTANLS 1 aire 
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I] Ss d imm 
S é ; \ nte rent ind 
I trac sun S 
C Ly ere D« 
I il ol tore n 
l be members ( 
é B onorant 
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mm ' v lik 
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nae i ( rent rate 
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e does ¢ é O 
es mem 
( Sor i el \\ ( ire 
( tl co I 
| - ; T 
" 
may ' +] 
é 
roa 
; : 


\l ; 
) . eira it\ 
If 1 immigrant 
the aims and doings 
sf vy workmen, he must kn¢ 
+ ¢] ire saving 
cel > *« | iels) Ve le irn 
I | Lie! I 
rf t 
) ‘ | 
i nted 1 
, ' 
neg G 
r | il i . 
{ i 
i TeT 
t a tie I 
it ind po ca ind 
ire full tech 
bhese t ! } T inguag 
ive I equ ilents in another 
or r none, because the cor 
yf labor are widely different 
€ ras ma be eq ilent but 
meanings as irts of a system 
ye wide diverse. ‘Theforeigner 
ni rh 5S Ow! ing ip ¢ 
t lisa rriertothe assimi 
a t ibor which i 
s felt and ken cf | the 
n ‘ Ve 
remains to be seen whether 
t les nism can kee] ) 
ince in W € n tl face of 
ie increase in population and 
ora n Some years ivo it 
estimated that the increase of 
O} ition was nearly sutfh- 
t to supply tne ncreasing de- 
r labo ind though the 
ncrease is diminishing, it is 
t! k of imm eration 15S 
solutely needed. 


stance T it this ftaliing off in 
tive st k is ¢ to the in 
sed mpetition brought about 
toreigr ele me! id he de 
s this result as the substitution 
5 tive and inte gent races in 
ntry for the stronger and 
yrogressive races, and as a loss 

site t large 
wever this may be, there are 
: who go sotar as to wish to 
f immigration to the point at 
ill the persons ilready here 
be employed. In 1893, in 
Mac wa ¢ ~ er Ra , f 
‘assacnusetts, 175,625 maies Out of 
7 employed in gainful occupa- 
or 2 per cent, were unem- 


d; and of the total employed, 
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unskilled laborers 


mak 


cent were 


and 6 per cent farm laborers ; 


ing together 30, men. In that 
same yeal - f the same classes 
inded at the port of Boston, and 
20, of the total immigration of 


: , . 

he same Classes gave as their dest 
} ‘ } , 

Massachusetts. 


1e state o 


How foolish is the argument that 


these newcomers need not compete 
‘ h ft } } +} lent 
( 1uUS¢ here S pienty 
iin the west vhere the pop 
ition is § rs settled and where 
} ‘ Nt 
go ed labor does ni exist Vir. 
} | | 
Edward Atkinson talks about ‘ Incal 
culable Room for |mm ints’ and 
1) ’ , 
tells Ss ft ‘ é opulatio! COUuUIG 
1) : 
stan S ( ; uider in the 
“ U Br r . )n | ne 2 
‘ 1] } 
I ) tne l ( na ex 
‘ 1 , 
( \ Re | iry ane hain 
$ O1 ind ra ral 
71 9 i } 
‘ it [* . 
( ( \t rate, 
, ’ 

\\ | ( r¢ ind ) 
¢ en f c emi It will 
} sin! | hae A 

~ t ‘ ti I ce 

ery tte can t | nas ) 
money to take him from the sea 
| | } , _ 

board where ne landed. He stays 


there and forms ties there He 
won't go into the country, becauss 
he finds city life more attractive. 
Phi e find, in 1890, that 44 pet 
cent foreign-born live in 124 
( ( t if ve ( 1 ley th 
n ; re | | ind 
Ita i! 7 F < I T¢ 1d 6in 
) ] ‘ t | m 
W 
tne na i n ¢ 

Wit nor ~e 
f ’ , , é‘ 
tio f numbers, it evident 
{ it eve na 1 ‘ ] vad 
I tering to met a 1H 
ma ean America he may be an 
nmigrant who in last eal it 

is a mistake to think of the mo 
ment to reguiate immigra na a 
movement in favor of the native 
born Americans, like the old Know 
Nothing movement. The recent 
immigrants, and much more those 
who have been here long enough to 


own property and take an interested 
part in public affairs, have quite as 


much at stake in the matter. 

Another thing to be considered is 
the actual amount of money sent it 
of this count to persons abroad, 
often to | ip support them but more 
often to bring them here. Frequently 
instead of a remittance a prepaid 
ticket to this country is sent over. 
The exact amount of money thus 


sent out of the country is difficult to 


determine; but, according to reports 


from banks and consuls, 6 1-2 mil 
lions went to England in 1886, and 
5 millions to Italy in 1883. Accord- 


the 
York Herald in 18092, the total 


umount per annum is not far 


ing to an investig 


] 
ration made by 
‘ J 
iINe@W 


Soc .f 
If the workingmen of this country 


suffer from competition with immi 


, 
rrants who have energy and thrift to 


come of their own accord, they will 


suffer much more from assisted im- 


migration. I am not now speaking 
of persons who come to join friends 
or relatives in this country. They 


are perhaps entitled to the benefit of 


the assumption that they will be 
provided for. But I am speaking 


1,] + 
of persons who would not be able to 


get here were it not for various so- 


cieties and 0 ¢ vernmental agencies of 


the old 


pers, the 


Europe. I will not go over 
story of criminals and pa 
burdens of 


results of th military 


extravagance in Europe. ‘The Euro- 


their 
shift 


seek to 
responsibility 


pean states escape 


proper and to 
these burdens as far as possible to 


the United States. I have in my 
that 


within two months an English court 


possession, however, evidence 


discharged a prisoner, who would 


have else passed six months at hard 


labor, on his producing a passage 


ticket to New York, while a fellow 


soner not so tortunate went to 


suppose this sort of 
has stopped. It has not. 

point | am making now 
strongest sort of 


issisted 


presumption against imm1 
gyration, Ifa man can’t save the 
money necessary to pay the passage 
rate from Europe to New York, he 
must be a pretty poor sort of fellow. 
lor, I member, the dithculty and 
expense ire nothing to what they 
or even twenty vea wo 
re Li¢ ce ota ted l m ra 
) n n, amon ther ways, | 
the fac hat 1 existence is reco 
nized in the present iw, and the 
\ ea | hich an immigrant 
( l 8) own account 
( ow eerage rat the 
! tl i ed imm tion 
| I ed states 


he steerage rates from Liverpool 
New York are 
Australia, 
$s50-$65 The better grade of immi 


and Genoa to about 


wetown or 


r 

grants, who used to come here when 
the rates were hig he rs 
before 


hesitate long 


coming with the sort of people 


the ire obliged to compete with 
der the existing steerage rate. 

On of tke proposed methods 

either for better enforcing the exist 

lav restrictit immigration 

th ra ryé it re t ; 

ne ( ( I he id tax irom ( 

dollar ( ; paid by the steam ship 

mpani nd amounts to nothing 

{ i Im which hall represent tne 

difference between the rates to the 

L nited tates and those to other 

( ntrie We shall then get ou 


of the most desirable immigra 
tion anal not be exposed to the evils 
of being the cheapest dump 

he introduc tion in large nnmbe rs 


Ameri 


can workingmen, or to take the place 


of gangs of men to underbid 


of those who were out on strike, led 


to the passage in 188s of the con 


tract labor law. We have heard a 
great deal about this law, and | 
don’t think it can be called a success. 
It is unjust to American workingmen 
because by no possibility can it be 
enforced. The cases in which the 
rmigrant’s own story can be dis 
proved are very few. Only were 


laborers in 
they continue 
did before the 


ind you have the 


debarred as 
1893. The 
to come in as they 


law was passed, 


contract 


result is, 


usual dilemma: if they retain their 
low standards, they are a menace to 
social conditions and, 


our through 


theirlow purchasing power, to pro- 
and industrial 
if they rise to our 
is the importing 


new laborers to underbid them. Wes 


ductive conditions ; 
standards, there 
same reason for 
have protected the workingmen in 
countless other ways, hours of labor, 
inspection of factories, fire appli 
ances, inspection of tenements, etc. ; 
but in this important matter the law 
is waste paper. 


On the other hand, the law works 


a = }4 - - ? . 
injustice toward the employers, o1 


1 
d not be so easily 


would if it coul ly 
There are often particular 
where a kind of skilled 
labor is required which is not obtain- 
ible 


evaded. 

industries 
here in sufficient 
Introduction of foreign workmen 
would then be nothing but a benefit, 
and the laborers imported would be 
of a high grade of intelligence and 
activity. How the law 
is when applied to professional per- 


quantities. 


ridiculous 


3 


sons becomes apparent when clergy- 
men have to come in, if at all, as 
‘artists.’ 

What has been the effect of immi 
gration upon the different industries 
from.the employer’s point of view? 
is a hard question to answer, 
are very 
local. A member of our league was 
recently talking prominent 
railroad and mine-owner in Pennsyl- 
vania He asked if it was not true 
that had been im- 
ported to take the place of strikers. 
Che said: ‘Well, I don’t 
mind admitting that we did.” “ And 
how do you think it has worked ?” 
“Well,” the railroad man, “I 
im obliged to confess it has been a 
evreat failure. We have had 


[his 


because the conditions 


with a 


many laborers 


other 


said 


more 
trouble than before, besides getting 
the men down on us. 


It seems to be generally recog 


nized now that it pays to get work 
men of ability and character and to 
pay them well. A careless workman 
in a cotton mill or paper mill can 


often waste more by his carelessness 


than his weekly wages amount to. 
that the 


recent immigration undoubtedly fur 


It must be said, however, 


nishes some of the best workmen we 
have In New England, we have 
een the French Canadians driving 
out the Irish as the Irish drove out 
the Americans. They do. their 


factory work fairly well, no doubt, 
but I think no one will claim that 
the French Canadians take the place 
of the inhabitants in the 
social life of the community, or that 


former 


numerous small mechanical jobs are 
is thoroughly and cheaply done as 
they used to be Introduction of a 
lower grade of intelligence in sanitary 
ultimately 
stringent factory laws and a growing 
maintenance ; be- 
already 


alluded to of caring for the worthless 


matters means more 


cost of plant and 


des the increased cost 


elements and protecting 
them, to all of which 


contribute 


society 
the 
the 


against 
capitalists have to 
| irre st share. 

fhe argument is frequently made 
that the lower grade of labor simply 
displaces the higher by shoving it 
up into a higher grade of work, thus 
benefiting the latter as well as itself 
and to a certain extent the employers, 
It may work that way or it may not, 
It may simply throw part of the 
x labor out without there 
being any higher occupation for it to 
‘or it may force the existing 
eo elsewhere and thus de- 
factor in assimilation. 
largely considerations 
are leading toa reaction in 
favor of trade schools and mechani- 
cal employments, and the senti- 
ment that after all it may be quite 
not to ‘move up’ but 
to be simply a better mechanic. 

All that has been said thus far is 
a national or patriotic stand- 

The chief opposition to 
restriction of immigration comes 
from what may be called the cosmo- 
politan point of view, that the world 
should be lifted altogether. In 
reply, it may be said that the world 
looks to America for the solution of 
complicated and economic 
questions of the present and future; 
and it is for the world as much as 
we ask for elbow- 
while we tackle 
The first condition 
solution is that 
we preserve intact the moral, social 
and political integrity of the United 
States. I cannot but feel also that 
the good times would cOme sooner 
in Europe if the countries there were 
obliged to take care of their own 
and face the results of their 
own wrong doing. 


PrescorTr F, 


existing 


go into; 
labor to 
stroy a large 


It is 


which 


these 


as honorable 


from 
point. 


SoC ial 


for ourselves that 
room to work in 
these problems. 


of their successful 


| oor 
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MR. WINTHROP AS SPEAKER. 

HE death of Hon. Robert C. 

Winthrop caused genuine sor- 
row in the older educated and politi- 
cal circles of Washington, where he 
was a leader half a century ago and 
a favorite visitor always. There 
have been Speakers and Speakers of 
the House of Representatives ; some 
have been remembered and some 
not; but Winthrop was one not to 
be forgotten, because for many years 
he stood next to Henry Clay in 
in point of peculiar qualifications 
for the post, and though not so de- 
monstrative as Banks, and not so 
imperious as Blaine, he had some 
other requisites which they lacked 
that made him their equal, and some 
think their superior. 

Personally I have occasion to re- 
member him specially, because he 
was the first statesman and orator of 
note I ever saw. That was in 1834 
or’35, when he was Speaker of the 
Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives. Being a country lad, and 
having never been inside the State 
House, and having never seen a gov 
ernor or any high official but four 
town representative, whom I hardly 
dared to speak to, a visit to 
with a sight of the Senate and 
House and of men destined to be- 
come famous, was a grand event 
and made a lasting impression on 
my mind. 

The House had about five hun- 
dred members, and, as the largest 
legislative body in the world, com- 
manded my profound admiration ; 
for I measured its worth by the ex- 
tent of the numerals which com- 
posed it, on the theory more fre- 
quently enunciated since, that there 
is more wisdom in the whole than 
in any part. I have heard it said 
that in those days the office sought 
the man, and that being so, the 
members were picked men, sent 
there because they were on the 
whole the men most able to repre- 
sent the high intelligence and worth 
of the state. Such a sight is not to 
be seen now, for there is no legisla- 
tive body of such numbers, and if 
report be true, members now are 
elected because they understand how 
to ‘look after their fences,’ a calling 
then supposed to be unknown. 

I thought it a very fine body of 
men, the largest in number I had 
seen, and the best looking—possibly 
the best looking I have seen since, 
as should be if the theories alluded 
to are correct. And of that grand 
body, Robert C. Winthrop, the 
youngest member, was the presiding 
officer and genius. 

I was present by invitation of the 
member from my native town, and 
we went in before the hour of meet- 
ing, but the seats appeared filled 
and members were engaged in greet- 
ings and consultations. Of a sud- 
den, voices were hushed, hats came 
off, members straitened up in their 
seats, and I realized that a sensation 
had been sprung and I was in the 
midst of it. The entrance of the 
speaker was the cause of the strange 
change in demeanor of the members, 
and it was a mark of respect more 
impressive than any I have seen since. 

The youthful Speaker was exqui- 
sitely dressed and held in front of 
him a slender ornamental cane, such 
an one as the sturdy farmer mem: 
bers from the country towns might 
have laughed at when at home, but 
they seemed to think it highly ap- 
propriate for Mr. Winthrop to carry 
it, and regarded it as one of the pro- 
prieties not to be omitted. 

While the Speaker was passing 
down the aisle to the desk, Mr. 
Adams, in whose charge I was. whis- 
pered in my ear that we were pro- 
bably looking at a future president 


joston, 
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of the United States ; and such was 
the impression of the larger portion 
of the five hundred. There was an 
air of high breeding, dignity and 
mental superiority about Mr. Win- 
throp which was marked even in 
the presence of the picked men of 
the state, and his fine form and en- 
gaging manners could not fail to 
attract the attention, even of those 
who saw him come into the hall 
every day. He had already earned 
and gained unusual distinction for 
one of his age and had the most 
powerful backing to be found in the 
state at that time. He was the pet 
of the aristocracy of brains and 
wealth of Boston, and the pride of 
the middle ranks, who were earnestly 
looking for successors to Otis, 
rett and Webster, to sustain the 
prestige of Massachusetts on the 
platform and in the senate. His 
talents justified the expectation. 

That our calculations, so reason 
able and justifiable, were not real 
ized, goes without saying, and the 
fact shows how little we can really 
know before the event. That Win 
throp did not come up to the early 
promise was due, not to any lack of 
ability,any defectof moral aims, any 
want of loyalty to the principles he 
started with, or any prominent de- 
sertions from the ranks of his origi- 
nal supporters, but mainly to the 
the rise of new questions of over- 
whelming importance, whose signi- 
ficance he did not comprehend. He 
was under the tuition, so to speak, 
of Webster, Story, Everett and Otis, 
and Peleg Sprague, and they, the 
wise men of the day, were conserva 
tive by nature and made more so by 
the trade interests and political ne 
cessities of the period. 
ament and 
throp was conservative also, and 
thus when the great upheaving 
came, and society was apparently 
being turned topsy-turvy, he stuck 
by the old conditions. 

Senator Hoar, in his magnificent 
address on Webster, pointed out the 
error of the great stateman in put- 
ting himself in hostility to the Puri- 
tan conscience. Winthrop did not 
do that, and yet he failed to take 
the leadership which properly be- 
longed to him. Inthe great strug- 
gle of the age, with sympathies all 
in behalf of the right and with in- 
stincts friendly to liberty, he was 
caught in the ranks of the losing 
side, and his chances for achieving 
the highest distinction of the orator 
and the highest eminence of the 
statesman were lost. 

Had I told Mr. Adams, on that 
wintry day when he made his pre- 
diction, that the subject of it would 
never rise to the first or the second 
office in the gift of the people, but 
thata youth that day engaged in 
pegging shoes in the town repre- 
sented by him would hold the sena- 
torship which Winthrop aspired to 
for eighteen years, and die in the 
vice-president’s chamber, and that 
during all that long period the 
splendid Winthrop would be only a 
private citizen of Massachusetts, he 
would have thought me the most un- 
conscionable fool of the nineteeth cen- 
tury. Mr. Adams had probably read 
the Faerie Queen, but had not taken 
stock in the lines : 

“ Ry this the northern waggoner had sette 

His seven fold teme behind the stedfast 

starre, 

That was in ocean’s waves yet never wet, 

But firme is fixt and sendeth light from 


Eve- 


By temper 


association, Mr. Win 


farre 
To all thatin the wild deep wandering 
arre. 
Mr. Winthrop did not set his 
team behind the North Star. Who 


could have predicted that, by doing 
that, Henry Wilson would win the 


race ? J. BM. 
Washington, D.C. 
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HARVARD COLLEGE. 
HARVARD CoLLEGE, BY AN OXONIAN By 
Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L New 
York: Macmillan & Co 


George 


In the spring and fall of 1893, Dr. 
George Birkbeck Hill, the English 
writer to whom all lovers of Johnson 
and Boswell owe such a debt of grat- 
itude, spent a number of weeks in 
Cambridge. The guest of one of the 
professors, he had unusual oppor 
tunities for studying and observing 
Harvard College ; so that the book 
he has just issued — Harvard Col- 
lege by an Oxonian— bears little evi- 
dence of being the result of but a 
brief visit to this country. So thor- 
oughly did he improve these oppor 
tunities, that there are few Harvard 
men who would not find much that 
was unknown to them not only of the 
past history but also of the present 
condition of their Alma Mater in the 
pages of this book. And they would 
find it very pleasant reading withal. 

Dr. Hill does not pretend to give 
a history of Harvard College ; his 
book perhaps hardly rises to so 
serious a level. He does indeed re- 
late with detail the story, 
often most pathetic, of the founding 
and early 


some 


y struggles of the college. 
But of the later history he is content 
to give us passing glimpses, as, for 
example, when he describes at some 
length the centennial exercises of 
1836, or relates the gradual changes 
in the character of commencement 
and class day. It isasa description 
of the Harvard of today, and asa 
sympathetic study of her methods as 
compared with those of Oxford, that 
the book is of greatest value. Dr. 
Hill looks at Harvard with most 
friendly eyes. For the outer Har- 
vard, the yard and its buildings, he 
has warm praise. “I found the yard 
of Harvard as pleasant a place to 
stroll in as the garden of St. John’s 
and the walks of Magdalen. The 
lawns were beautifully green. 
Harvard surely is a college a man 
can love. The red-brick walls, 
half revealed through the green leaves, 
half hidden with a sky above them 
blue as the skies of Italy, have a 
beauty of their own.’ Of the more 
essential Harvard, the place of study 
and research, his criticisms are no 
less favorable, although since they 
are necessarily longer, they are the 
less quotable in a short notice. For 
the law school, perhaps, his 
praise is the highest; he hopes the 
time will soon come when similar 
schools will be established in his own 
country, and England will “ gather 
in the fruits of Harvard’s experience 
in the method of teaching law.”” As 
great as the performances of the law 
school he considers the hopes of the 
graduate school. This, too, he wishes 
to see imitated by the English uni- 
versities; and it is interesting to 
note, in this connection, that at al- 
most the very time this book ap- 
peared the convocation at Oxford 
was considering a plan for ‘research 
degrees,”’ which will, if carried out, 
lead to the establishment there of 
what will be practically a graduate 
school. 

The various departments of the 
university, such as the medical school, 
the divinity school, the library, Rad- 
cliffe College, which, by the way, he 
wishes to see more closely amalga- 
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mated with the colleges, Dr. Hill 
takes up and describes separately. 
On nearly all of them his comments 
are just and suggestive. But to the 
general reader the most interesting 
portion of the book will be the de- 
scription of student life and customs 
and the comparisons with the life of 
the student at Oxford. And it is 
here that occur most of the slips and 
errors that are bound to creep intoa 
book of this kind written by a for 
eigner. Indeed, so surprising are 
one or two of his statements that one 
is half led to suspect that his student 
friends ‘guying’ him. ‘The 
greatest fault that he finds in the life 
here as compared with the English 
universities is the lack of free social 
intercourse 


were 


between students and 


professors. The remedy for this he 
would seek in a hall with “a noble 
kitchen, a good cellar, a stock of old 
wine, and half a dozen common 
rooms,”’ where teachers and students 
might meet. Dr. Hill has evidently 
read carefully,not only the histories 
of the college, the president’s reports 
and other official sources, but also 
many lives of graduates and other 
works. From these he quotes freely, 
indeed, often too freely, for the con 
stant massing of quotation somewhat 
mars the continuity of the narrative 
the reader wishes the author had re 
cast the 
style. 
he book is well printed and pro 
vided with good illustrations, mostly 
from photographs of the college 
buildings. An excellent likeness 
of President Eliot serves asa frontis 
piece. For the second edition, which 
has already been called for, the pub- 
lishers have supplied a much needed 
index. ALFRED C. PorTTer. 


matter in his own lucid 


EARLY BIBLES OF AMERICA. 


ARLY BIBLES OF AMERICA. A Descrip- 
tive Account of Bibles published in the 
United States, Mexico and Canada. By 
Rev. John Wright, D.D. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker, Bible House 


' 


All who care to buy or read a his- 
tory of the production of early 
Bibles of every kind, in scholarship, 
doctrine, peculiarity, and in form of 
print, published in this land of North 
America, will welcome Dr. Wright’s 
scholarly, comprehensive and invit- 
ing volume, which is so well arranged 
and clearly written that the ordinary 
reader can use it with profit from 
beginning to end. When an edition 
of but 171 pages appeared in 1892, 
Bishop Brooks declared it “a 
thorough and satisfactory piece of 
work ’’—one that “will surely at- 
tract many readers.”’ But this book 
far transcends in value that work, 
inasmuch as the matter is more than 
doubled, and the plates are very 
rich and illustrate fully the old title 
pages and type of the early editions 
of the Bible. 

The story of the Eliot Bible should 
be familiar to every would-be intelli- 
gent person in the land. It was, as 
Dr. Wright truly says, “the history 
of the devotion and persistence 
chiefly of one man.” The funds to 
print it and other ‘books of piety’ 
came from the Society for the Pro- 
motion and Propagation of the Gos- 
pel in New England, which, through 
the effects of Gov. Edward Winslow, 
then in England, was incorporated 
by Parliament in 1649. Among the 
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chapters are those which sketch the 
Saur (Sower in English) Bible, Phil- 
adelphia, 1743; the Aitken Bible, 
which bears the armsof Pennsylva- 
nia, 1782; the Doway Version, the 


first quarto edition in English in 
America, 1790; the Thomas Bible, 
Worcester, 1791; the first transla- 


tion from the Septuagint by Charles 
[hompson, who was called by Pres- 
ident Adams “the Sam Adams of 
Philadelphia, 1808; the first Hebrew 
Bible; the Webster amended Bible ; 
paragraph and pronouncing Bibles ; 
peculiar editions; notable title-pages, 
etc., etc., etc. 

The highest price paid for an 
Eliot Bible was $2,g00, and the low- 
est, $230. Thirty-five of the Bible 
or New Testament copies are in 
Europe, 90 1n the United States, of 
which Boston and Cambridge possess 
no less than twenty of the various 


editions. Che Massachusetts His- 
torical Society’s copy of the Saur 
Bible cost $35 The plethoric Ap- 


pendix, like all of Dr. Wright’s the- 
is full of invaluable data like 


the above. 


saurus, 


rhe illustrations,all the way from 
the large-letter Indian title of Eliot, 
or the ornate red lettering of the 
title-page of the Saur, to the Thumb 
Bible cut (about 21% x 1'4 inches), 
are entrancing to every one with a 
vein of antiquarianism in 
position. The Thumb 
and runs like this 


his com 
title looks 


VERBUM 
SEMPITERNUM 
Dit PHIRI EDITION 
WITH AMENDMENTS 

f P. 
V. Po yr, near 
Sca (s Wharff 


/ 


The date of this Lilliputian Bible 
is 1765, and its price is ¢so. 
Whatever interest the Oldbucks 
of today may have in early Bibles, 
this work is incomparably more than 
the result of a splendid fad on Dr. 
Wright’s part. He hasgiven the public 
a book of encyclopadiac value, yet not 
a whit dry or formal, one that is 
suited to many private libraries and 
to every public library in America. 
W. C. WINsLow. 


A CHILD OF THE AGE. By Francis Adams. 

Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

In a bracketed note before the 
text, this novel is announced as first 
of a series projected by the author. 
He had declared: “It was my 
modest little scheme to draw types of 
all the social life of the day. Oh, I 
was going to do as big as Balzac that 
way!” Elsewhere he had said: “Be- 
ware of taking my characters for my- 
self. I am terribly objective ; even 
when I wrote ‘ Leicester’ [the hero 
of A Child of the Age], i wrote of 
one entirely unlike myself.” 

It is to be hoped, indeed, that the 
heroes of such other tales as Francis 
Adams left finished at his death 
(should they be published) are en- 
tirely unlike Leicester who was 
evidently mad, with a madness 
gloomy and morose. Either Francis 
\dams was himself mad (in spite of 
his assertion about Leicester), or else 
his power of objective psychological 
analysis in Leicester’s case seems 
marvelous. But unwholesome as the 
book is it has a certain greatness. 
[ts style is extraordinarily vivid and 
nysteriously vague by turns—though 
realistic everywhere. Even its vaga- 
ries closely simulate those of a dis 
ordered mind. In spots, the writer 
is elliptical, like Browning, or be- 
comes quite incoherent. His story 
culminates in a cool and purposeless 
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experiment of moody Leicester, up- 
on the love of a young woman. Her 
character, impulses, and devotion 
are so subtly drawn as to strengthen 
the belief that, after all, Francis 
Adams, who could picture her as 
Leicester, was not mad, but was a 
literary genius. 
WALTER STORRS BIGELOW. 


THE FAIRIks’ 
Randall 
Abbot 


FestivAL. By John Witt 

Edited by Francis Ellingwood 
Boston: Joseph Knight Company 
verse of the mis- 
adventures of the ‘good 
people,’ while all the human world 
is asleep, have something of the clev- 
erness of Palmer Coxe’s stories. The 
editor is Mr. Randall’s literary exe- 
cutor, and announces more to follow 
of his posthumous verse, in a bio 


These tales in 
chievous 


graphical note which gives the mod- 
est record of a long and simple life. 
The sweet faces and dainty little 
forms of Francis Gilbert Attwood’s 
illustrations make one wish that such 
a poem as Drake’s Culprit Fay might 
have been favored with the like 

[In printing and binding, no detail 
of workmanship has been neglected, 
even to scoring the thick, heavy 
make them open easily. 
The cover, in pearl-gray cloth with 
silver lettering, bears one of the 
prettiest pictures of all on an oblong 
strip of cream cloth a circle of 
fairy forms, hand in hand, floating, 
floating, one would guess toward the 
pale-faced moon. W. S. B. 


leaves to 


PHYSICAL CULTURI 
Syracuse: C. W 


By Louise Preece, 


Bardeen 


A tastefully bound volume of two 


hundred and eighty or more pages, 
elaborately illustrated from photo- 
graphs, has been prepared by Miss 


Preec e, assisted by Louise G. Kiehle, 
as a manual for Public School Work. 
It is a pity that the reproductions of 
the photographs are not better as 
examples of printing, but they serve 
an exceedingly useful purpose in 
spite of their obvious blemishes. It 
is divided, into five sections pre- 
ceeded by an Introduction; these 
are Elementary, Advanced, Aesthetic, 
Gesture, and Pantomime. 

The first section is particularly 
extended in its usefulness and will 
prove valuable to parents as well 
as teachers, although only designed 
for the latter. If teachers have 
ability and are allowed time to teach 
the simple exercises,here graphically 
and carefully elaborated,their pupils 
will be better able to study and keep 
in a more equable state of mind, 
hence behave better. Since much 
of the troublesome conduct and in- 
attention to studies in children is 
due to an exasperated state of the 
nerves resultant from bodily restraint 
or fatigue. A few simple move- 
ments in position without rising 
from the seat or in the aisle beside 
the desk will prove recreation for 
body and mind. Needless to say a 
thoughtful and wise teacher is a 
great desideratum. 

MarigE A. MOLINEvux. 


A book that will serve as the in- 
troduction, so much needed, to Miss 
Burt’s Stories from Plato, recently 
reviewed, appears under the title of 
Stories of Old Greece, by Emma M. 
Firth, D. C. Heath & Co. publishers. 
A simply worded, sensible account 
in story form of some of the old gods 
and heroes, each tail conveying a 
moral idea not oppressively noticea- 
ble as such. 


The American Book Company is 
publishing a series of handy little 
volumes, in boards, with tasteful de- 
sign on the cover, at the low price of 
twenty cents each, under the title of 
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Reval 


Baking 


Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Eclectic English classics. They are 
well printed and with introduction 
and notes short and to the point. 
Those at hand are Macaulay’s Mil- 
ton, Milton’s L’Allegro, L’Penseroso, 
Comus and Lycidas, and Shakes- 
peare’s Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 

Whatever W. E. Norris writes is 
sure of readers. His last novelin Ap- 
pleton’s Town and Country Library, 
A Victim of Good Luck, is of lighter 
quality than usual and yet amusing 
and readable. The heiress is al- 
most too unworldly, unsuspicious, 
contented with life, undesirious of 
riches, and blind to the conditions of 
mind of her suitors, to be quite 
natural. She is certainly a rare 
bird. The story ‘ends well’ and is 
entirely harmless for even the young 
girl that only reads what her elders 


select—if there be such an one 'yet 
remaining in these® sophisticated 
times! 
MAGAZINES. 
The International Journal of 


Ethics for January is full of interest 
and will repay any reader. Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright draws some con- 
clusions from the recent labor trou- 
bles; Prof. Gavanescul of Roumania 
contributes The Altruistic Impulse 
a valuable defense of man from the 
charge of egoism, basing his argu- 
ment on evolution; the address of 
Rev. W. S. Morrison of London on 
The Juvenile Offender, is replete 
with the wisdom of experience, al- 
though verbose instyle,and deserves 
much attention. The necessity of 
Dogma, Teleology of Virtue, Mat- 
thew Arnold’s Poetry, and the Dis- 
cussions Department complete the 
number. 


An interesting and timely venture 
among periodicals is The American 
Historical Register, that issued its 
first number in September, 1894. 
It ought to have a large patronage 
now that there is so much interest 
in the matters of which it attempts 
to treat. The various Patriotic- 
Hereditary, Historical and Anti- 
quarian Associations will find it 
their ally. It is published by a 
stock company the members of 
which are treated very liberally. 
The subscription price is three dol- 
lars a year. The whole style of the 
magazine is good and attractive, 
the articles interesting. 

Mr. Thomas A. Janvier is retelling 
in his entertaining way the stories 
of fine sea-fighting that have been 
buried for a couple of centuries in 
the files of old newspapers. The 
stories in themselves are dry as 
evaporated apples, but Mr. Janvier 
soaks them as it were in the pure 
liquid of his imagination, and they 
came out swollen to important size. 
He can make a fight between a ten- 
gun American sloop and a French 
ship and a snow appear as great a 
battle as that of theYalu River; his 
stories of fighting are as exciting as 
the dispatches from China about 
fierce battles wherein two thousand 
men were engaged and the total loss 


was ten men. Mr. Janvier’s imagi- 
nation is a marvellous medium, but 
there is a little too much of it in 
these papers. The facts would be 
interesting with a few comments the 
less. As for Mr. Janvier’s style 

if he will say ’twould, and ’tis he 
must bear accusations of imitating 
Thackeray and not doing it well. 
His story of the death of Lieut. 
Featherstone Hough is not as good 
as the story of the adventures of 
‘that very fast nobleman,’ Lord 
Mohun. But when all is said, Mr. 
Janvier has an interesting subject 
and his papers are entertaining. 
The paper in Harper’s for February 
is an account of New York Colonial 
privateers. In this number of Har- 
per’s the most important descriptive 
article is Mr. Edwin Lord Weeks’s 
Ondeypore, the City of the Sunrise. 
Mr. Poulteney Bigelow has a rather 
clever description of the Spahis and 
other French Fighters in Africa. 
For the fiction, Mr. Hardy has in- 
troduced the fascinating girl into 
Hearts Insurgent,and Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis has had his charac- 
ters in The Princess Aline air their 
views about love—not original 
views. Mr. Davis’s diction is shock- 
ingly bad, but he knows how to ar- 
range incidents and to indicate cer- 
tain kinds of characters. The short 
stories, by Mrs. Burton Harrison 
and Mr. Julian Ralph, are unusually 
good. Mr. Antonin Dvorak has a 
valuable article on music in America. 


When the late Dr. Holmes read 
Mrs. Annie Fields's reminiscences of 
Whittier he expressed a hope that 
this kady might perform a similar 
task for him. This Mrs. Fields has 
now done in a paper of personal 
recollections for the February Cen- 
tury. It is accompanied by a dozen 
letters written by Dr. Holmes to Mr. 
Fields, his publisher and devoted 
friend. These letters are of the 
most intimate nature, and are full of 
the genial humor of the Autocrat. 


Kipling has written for the March 
St. Nicholas a jungle story about 
Mowgli and a big white snake. 


The February number of Godey’s 
Magazine contains a continuation 
of the Private Picture Gallery arti- 
cles, the Fair Women series, Nihilism 
up to Date, a one-act comedy entitled 
Bentley’s Beat, a graphic article de- 
scriptive of a woman’s life at Vassar 
College, and a further instalment of 
Miss Child’s serial story, A Natural 
Inference. Godey’s Fashions for 
February have taken on several dis- 
tinctively new features. sesides 
the regular fashions, there are arti- 
cles on feminine fancies, new dishes, 
house decorations, the care of winter 
flowers, etc. 


The complete novel in the Feb- 
ruary issue of Lippincott’s is The 
Chapel of Ease, by Harriet Riddle 
Davis. It is a pleasant, peaceful 
story of rural life in Maryland, and 
of a young widow’s somewhat com- 
plicated love-affair. Francis Lynde, 
in Quong Lee, shows that there are 
some good Chinamen. A Precedent, 
by Alice M. Whitlock, narrates an 
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for aged 
clergymen and widows of clergymen. 
In An Idyl of the Forties, Champion 
Bissell po the consoling moral 
that men should marry the daughters 
of their first loves. The Fate of the 
Farmer, by Kred Perry Powers, is an 
instructive 
evils of agricultural tenancy David 
Bruce Fitzgerald, 
readable article tells about 
mond-Back Terrapin. Mrs. Caroline 
Earle White describes the festiy 


unusual incident in a home 


points 
essay on the growing 


in 1 bpriel 
11 
}] 


al of 


Corpus Christi in Seville, and Dt 
Charles ¢ Abbott shows what one 
who has eyes and a love for nature 
may see during \ Walk in Winter. 
Annie Steger Winston discusses The 
Pleasures of Bad ‘Taste he Be 
ginnings of a Cavalry ‘Troop, by 
Kenneth Brown, is an amusing é 
Mesprit. Che poetry of the number 
is by Florence Earle Coates, Cart 

Blake Morgan, Fdith M. ‘Thoma 

and Richard Stillman Powell I} 


latter pays a 
Stanley Weyman’s novel 


comp! ment O 


NOTES. 


A literary history of the English 
people from the earliest times to the 
present day, by J. J. 
author of English Wayfaring Life in 
the Middle Ages, is presently to be 
published by thatactive house, the Put 
nams. The work isto be completed in 


Jusserand, 


three parts, each part forming one vol 
ume: Part l. From the Origins to 
the Renaissance Part | From 
the Renaissance to Pope. Part [1] 
From Pope tothe Present Day | 

Putnams also announ that Pr 

Thomas Egleston, of the School of 
Mines, Columbia College, New York 
has in preparation a revised and « 

larged edition of his Life of John 
Paterson, of the Revolutionary 


Army. He 


concerning 


that inf 
lett rs OT | 
bearing upon the career of General 
Paterson, or 
which the onnected 
between ' 1764 and 
and particularly any papers con 
nected with 
render of Burgoyne, and especially 
any facts relating to Shay’s Rebel 
lion, may be placed at his disposal. 
He will be well pleased to pay the 
cost of making 
such papers 
may be available for use in 
dertaking. 


asks 


rmation 

any papers 
I 

upon the events with 

General was <¢ 


the years 180s 


his career after the sui 


transcripts of any 


the contents of which 


nis un 


been cut 


) 
rotessor 


Zola's La Débacle, has 
down and annotated by | 
Wells of the university of the South for 
Heath’s Modern Language 
published by D. C. Heath& Co., 
ton. It isto behopedthe book hasnot 
been maltreated in the cutting. How 
a book like La Déb&cle, whereof the 
beauty lies in the wonderful inter 
dependence of its parts, could come 
out of a surgical operation unmuti 
lated, is not easy to conceive. 


The first account of Emin 
Pasha died is presently to be pub 
lished in the Century. It seems he 
was murdered by a petty chief who 
wanted to show off his courage. The 
murderers were hung. 
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how 


The compilers of the Old Farmers’ 
Almanack — the hundred and 
second annual edition of which has 
just come out — remark, on the July 
page “He who tries to the 
weather a week in advance usually 
is wrong about ninety five times in a 
hundred.” What isthis? Do not 
the compilers know that Mr. Clayton 
out at Blue Hill is predicting weather 
for a week in advance right along 
and hitting the right thing amazingly 
often? A prophet, to be sure is not 


one 


foretell 


without honor save in his own coun 
try, but the circulation of the Farm 
ers’ Almanac ; far wider tha 
extent of Mr. Clayton wn co 
which may be said to be New |} 
land. It will never do for this 
itor of the rural part of Ea rn 
United States to be’ forgetting Mr 
Clayton Che Almanac is full 
teresting things as 7 [wo of é 
eci pse soft by th 1\ i 

| n ti mM | y \ 
strong re D is, fo end 
irctl expedi LOns. 
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Mr. G. W. Smalley has a « n 
ind a half of comment, in the Sunday 
N. Y. Tribune, upon the cabal which 
hooted Mr. Henry James’s play Guy 
Doneville. He publishes bits of let 


i 
ters which go to 


SiOW 


) 
Wa ccessful cde e tne py { n 
Byron Satterlee H of th 
Harvard | 1 Depart 
me ha eclite vit! Tr) nt ! 
t | ( | | 4 H { | 
he Pla d 
(sir ( Mia 
U fer Introduc t b¢ 
ory f Herba ‘ ) } i 
yted under the a e He 
bat ( ib, by ( el 1 M 
ind edited b | 5 nt ( l 3s | 
(;armo of Swarthmore \ < | 
is to be published th month by D 


was made surreptitiously the night 
ifter his death by an _ attendin 
physician, Dr. Arnott [t was sold 
by him for rs, » to the King of 


Wirtemberg, from whom, some years 
later, it was stolen, and put on ex 
hibition in London. 

secured by N il 
payment ofa 


Then it was 


oleon II 


ransom ot $20, , and 
kept with great care at the luil 
until, during the violent days of thi 


} 


Commune, it disappeared [wo re 


| } 1OT f thi) re | hy] t 
proau¢ tions of this remarkable cast 


one in full face and one in profile, 
will appear in 


McClure’s Magazine 


for February. and its story will be 


told by the man who had 
his keeping while it was at the 
Pdl, 


late Emperor 


Baron de St. 
private secretary of the 
Napoleon ILI. 

After The 
there will be no more Weyman fiction 
for many 


eries, formerly 


Red Cockade is finished 
a day, for that hard-work 
ing author has wisely determined to 
take a year’s rest 
An 
that the Russian write: 
most 
having not 


acquaintance of Tolstoi says 
is one ot the 
profound scholars in 
only a complete knowl- 
edge of European literature, both 
ancient and modern, but an equally 
\siatic. “He 
voracious reader,”’ it is added, 
‘and after he was fiftv vears of age 
he learned Hebrew, in « I 
able to lestament 
more fully. His favorite English 
author is Matthew Arnold. He is a 
man of the very widest culture and 
attainments, anxious to 
share his knowledge with other peo- 
ple. 


complete knowledge of 


isa 


order to e 


study the Old 


but he is 


He has been engaged for the 
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PAUL DU CHAILLU. 


HERE wasamong us last week a 
man whose knowledge of the 

is very extensive and very 
accurate and very valuable. He has 
a little less than all of his 
remarkably active life to travel and 
research in far countries: he has 
learned the languages and legends 
queer people, both black 


and he has dis« overed a 


world 


given 


of many 
and white, 
list of things so long that you could 
not remember all of it after less 
than three readings. 


He is a little, strong-limbed man, 


e 3 


vears old, with dark, sun 
tougne ned skin and quick, deep 
} ic k eyes ind bec 1use he was 
born of French parents, was schooled 


on the West coast of Africa in the 
native tongues, and because he is 
vernaculars 
between the Equator and the Arctic, 


ne speaks with 
tural, but not 


glib of speech in many 


a strong and gut- 
unpleasant, foreign 


accent. You would probably believe 
him to be a Frenchman, which 
would be wrong; he was born in 


New Orleans, l.ouisiana, and most 


of his life has been among people 
who do not speak French. He has 
written mat books in clear pie 
turesque, vivid English; he is writ 
ing three now, and under their titles 


will be the name—Paul Du Chaillu 

While Mr. Du Challiu—or ‘ Friend 
Paul,’ as the Blacks and the Fair 
Haired best knew him—while Mr. 
Du Chaillu was in Boston, he was 
Club. 
lhereat I sought his wisdom for you 
to read, and since I know him asa 
friend, he gave me of it liberally. 
He has nearly finished three books, 
to one of which he has given the 
title, The Adventures of Paul. It 
is a story of travel in the wilds of 
Africa, and it is designed particu- 
larly for young folk who like to 
gather about the fireside on winter 


the guest of the University 


nights. The book may be published 
first in serial form in  Harper’s 
Young People. Friend Paul’s ac 


count of his search for the incidents 
that make up The Adventures ran 
something like this: 

“I travelled afoot, with a very 
black negro, a dog and a monkey 
for companions. ‘The services of our 
friend the monkey were indispensa- 
ble, for he helped us to find the 
berries and nuts and fruits and to 
know whether they were fit to eat; 
what is good for monkeys is good 
for men. The four of us alone 
travelled thousands of miles; we 
trod where white men had never 
been, cutting our path through 
tangles of foliage so dense that there 
was often darkness at noonday ; and 
we discovered birds and bugs and 
gorillas and many other things. At 
night we built a basket-work fortress 
and made a fire within it. Yes, this 
journeying of ours was sometimes 
lonely, and we often ran away from 
fever and other sickness, but there 
was always in our minds the exhila- 
rating suspense that holds one on 
the gui-vive when he is abroad in a 
strange place. We were looking 
forwardall the time; thelast thought 
at bed-time was, What new thing 
shall we see to-morrow? And the 
joy of expecting to see some new 
thing made our sleep very sweet.” 


eae te ete 


In this way, sometimes alone, at 
other times accompanied by a_ flank 
guard of Mr. Du Chaillu 
discovered and traversed the great 
Equatorial wherein, long 
afterward, Mr. Stanley contrived to 
get himself lost 


natives, 
Forest 


discovered also the 
gorilla and cannibals and pygmies. 
When our explorer’ returned to 
America and spoke about his pyg 
mies and other treasures, people 
eyed him lingeringly and marvelled 
at what seemed tothem an atrocious 
fertility of imagination. Conserva 
tive Boston would not give him the 
recognition due even the most artistic 
and most astounding among liars; 
she ignored with the fine arrogance 
of the skeptic all our explorer’s 
pygmy story; in fact, as Mr. Du 
Chaillu said, at his first lecture he 
had more apes on the stage than 
there were people in the audience. 
When he returned from Africa a 
second time and lectured, there were 
3500 people in his audience and they 
believed all they were told but 
there were no apes on the stage! 
Out of his experiences in Africa 
Mr. Du Chaillu has made a great 
deal of instructive and very ente1 
taining literature 
any of these: Explorations in Equa 
torial Africa, A Journey to Ashango 
Land, Stories of the Gorilla Country, 
Lost in the Jungle, Wild Life under 
the Equator, My Apingi Kingdom, 
or The Country of the Dwarfs? 
From the sweltering heat of Africa 
to the nipping cold of northern Nor 
way is considerably more than a 
Sabbath day’s journey, and it would 
seem that no live skin could be in 
sensible to the 
temperature ; 


Have you read 


extreme drop in 
yet our explorer ran 
the gauntlet and never even shivered. 
The North he found very much to 
his liking. Dry, pure air, brilliantly 
tinted scenery and honest, intelligent 
white persons to talk with were 
wholesome and pleasing things for 
the contemplation of a man long 
shut in among monkeys and evil 
snakes. He fell in loveat sight with 
the great nation of Fair-Haired. He 
came to know them so well that they 
used to call him ‘Paul’ and ‘ Paul 
Paulson’ and ‘Little Paul.’ As one 
of themselves he trod the streets of 
their towns and broke bread at their 
tables, and he was counted as one 
of the family in many a group of the 
Blue-Eyed; so his days were many 
and prosperous in the sea-girt coun- 
try of the Hospitable. Then, after 
he had lived long in the land and 
studied the manners of its people, 
he wrote a book; and he called the 
book The Land of the Midnight Sun, 
and the title ran around the earth 
again and again, until at last from 
divers places other books began to 
come up bearing the same title. 

“IT derived the greatest pleasure 
from writing that book,” ‘Paul 
Paulson’ said to me. “I like it 
above all my offspring, because I 
love best the glorious country and 
the big-hearted, noble people ot the 
North. That country made for me 
such a complete contrast with Africa 
that I seemed to have been born 
again into a new world; and for a 
long time I found myself living an 
entirely novel sort of life, from which 
my old sunburnt self gradually dis- 


appeared. Always, wherever I hap- 
pened to be, I carried my notebook, 
wherein I wrote down descriptions 
and conversations with most exact- 
ing care. I travelledand retravelled 
between the Baltic and the Arctic 
Sea, where there are 700 miles of 
waving grain kissed and mellowed 
by the Midnight Sun; there is no 
other sight in the world like this. 
In Greenland the Midnight Sun hits 
snow-peaks and rocks and glassy ice, 
and everything lifeless as 
marble; but in this grain country 
there are warm, soft tints—deep reds 
and rich yellows—and the gleam of 
the magnificent Sun envelops all 
things in a strange charm. It was 
almost impossible to describe these 
light effects; for fear that I might 
forget even the slightest detail I 
would often stop in the middle of a 
road and write in my book adescrip- 
tion of some landscape that seemed 
more beautiful than others ; 


seems 


for two 
and three, and even four steady hours 
I have stood still in a country road 
making a truthful entry in my 
journal. Conversations I took down 
in reporter fashion and always in 
full. So when time came for the 
writing of the book, I had simply to 
condense the truth I had gathered.” 

In like manner the great Viking 
Age was produced. As you know, 
it is the chief authoritative account 
of those mighty, noble, all-conquer 
ing people whose supremacy was 


rarely interrupted during eleven 
hundred years from the begin 
ning of the Christian Era. Mr. 


Du Chaillu has laid before the 
world, through researches among the 
Sagas and long study of antiquities, 
an epitome of a vast and wonderful 
history. He labored for three years 
in writing The Viking Age, which 
he considers his chef.d’wuvre. 
“Often,” he told me, ‘“*] 
toiled sixteen hours a day ; 


have 
and my 
researches among old manuscripts in 
Scandinavian libraries were a series 
of revelations tome. Before I got 
at these manuscripts I had been de- 
ceived by the English chronicles, 
which painted the Norse people in 
blackest colors, as blackguards and 
pirates. It is true that the Norse- 
men were full of a roving, restless 
spirit; their fleets swarmed in every 
sea; no country was exempt from 
their attacks; year after year with 
ceaseless frenzy they overwhelmed 
Western Europe and returned home 
loaded with valued spoils from the 
Romans and Gauls and from the 
Mediterranean. Yet the Norsemen 
means blackguards. 
moral and religious ideals 
were steadfast and beautiful in their 
simplicity ; their marriage ties were 
most sacred; and clean valor was 
the key-note of their might. The 
education of the Norse boys was a 
very thorough process, and the pre- 
cepts of wisdom they learned were 
very useful, very commendable. 
And, among other things, the sacred 
ceremony of foster-brotherhood was 
entirely ennobling.” 


were by no 
Their 


Mr, Du Chaillu’s chief object in 
writing The Viking Age was to prove 
the utter invalidity of the theory 
that we are descended from Anglo- 
Saxons. As you know, he con- 
tended, against almost hopeless 
prejudices, that the so-called Saxons 
were Norse; and he produced evi- 
dences from graves and antiquaries 
to show that his statements were 
true. This is no place to discuss 
the Norse-Saxon question. It is 
enough to say that Mr. Du Chaillu 
is now backed in his assertions by 
the best informed ethnologists ; 
English skeptics must watch with 
much chagrin the crumbling and dis- 
appearing of their tradition-nursed 
Saxon idol. 
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Mr. Du Chaillu will have ready 
before many weeks two books on 
the Vikings for young people. The 
part young heroes took in some of 
the greater expeditions will be pic- 
tured in story style. Aslog, the 
Viking book which was mentioned 
in THE COMMONWEALTH a few weeks 
since, is, one would judge, a more 
poetic narrative than the romantic 
tale of Ivar the Viking, which Mr. 
Du Chaillu published in 1893. 
Aslog was wife to one of the mighty 
Ragnars and a most powerful and 
noble queen. In_ her time, the 
seventh century, the Norse religion 
was no longer pure; superstitions 
were beginning to creep into the 
beliefs. There were civil wars 
which pitched the affairs of the 
nation into chaos. Another book 
which Mr. Du Chaillu has in manu- 
script concerns the power of the 
Vikings from 800 to the battle of 
Hastings. In this work he ignores 
entirely the English chronicles, He 
will show that the Vikings were not 
plunderers ; that in all their expedi- 
tions they displayed consummate 
generalship and wisdom and humane- 
ness. 
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HE planet Mars seems to claim 
at the present time a large por 
tion of the attention of scientific 
people, much being written on the 
subject in the foreign 
periodicals. In our own 
Popular Astronomy has presented 
several articles, a short résumé of 
the opinions of Schiaparelli is given 
by Professor Heilprin in the New 
Science Review, and quite a 
stantial portion of No. 38 of the 
Publications of the Astronomical 
Society of the Pacific is devoted to 
‘our neighbor in space.’ In the 
latter, two articles appear, one by 
Prof. W. W. Campbell on the atmo 
sphere of Mars, and the other by 
Dr. H. H. Bates, who supports 
Martian polar caps of frozen gas. 

In Boston, popular reports and 
papers have been quite the order of 
the year. Since his return from 
Flagstaff, Mr. Percival Lowell has 
spoken before the St. Botolph Club 
and the M. P. Club, the direct out 
come of the former paper being his 
engagement for a short 
Lowell Institute Lectures, 
now in progress. 

Mr. Lowell’s talk before the M. 
P. Club, which occupied the whole 
of the last meeting, was quite an 
informal one and was exceedingly 
interesting. The fact that he has 
personally been following the planet 
with an excellent telescope and in a 
superb atmosphere gives additional 
interest to his story, and he can per 
sonally tell so much more and give 
so much more vivid a picture than is 
possible in cold manuscript. 

Mr. Lowell’s paper had _ reference 
to possible inhabitants in Mars, and, 
as an important factor in this con- 
sideration, the nature and extent of 
its atmosphere. If there is no at- 
mosphere, then the supposition that 
life can exist on Mars must be given 
up. ‘That the characteristics of the 
atmosphere can be determined by 
the instruments which we now pos- 
sess seems to be quite doubtful, for 
these measurements are very delicate 
ones. If, however, it can be shown 
that there are changes on Mars 
changes for example in its topo- 
graphy—then the existence of at- 
mosphere must be accepted ; since 
without atmosphere there can be no 
change. That there is an atmo- 
sphere on Mars, Mr. Lowell has no 
possible doubt; and he further 
thinks that it must be quite thin, 
perhaps one-seventh as dense as 
ours. This estimate is arrived at 
through a consideration of the rela- 
tive sizes of the planets, Mars hav- 
ing more surface in proportion to its 
mass and less gravity, the latter fact 
permitting the atmosphere to ex- 
tend to a greater height. 

The greater portion of the evening 
was devoted to the consideration of 
the Flagstaff observations, in which 
it becomes evident that there are 
great changes in tint and configura- 
tion, which are apparently seasonal 
in their nature, sweeping over the 
planet as summer comes on and 
passes away. Some of these changes 
were noted in detail. The polar 
caps wane precisely as snowy caps 
should do under the heat of the 
summer sun, having disappeared 
this year for the first time since the 
planet was first observed. Then 
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dark line which 
the polar cap, the darkest marking 
on the planet, which receded with 
the waning cap and 
entirely when the was gone, 
Then there was a change in color of 
the different parts, proceeding in 
order, almost, from the south temper 
ate regions almost to the northern 
pole ; then the springing into exist 
ence of the canals, last of all 
their doubling. ‘These changes were 
detail, the 
shown by 


there is a bounds 


disappeared 
{ ap 


and 


followed out in wave of 


progress being lantern 


Views. 


What Mr. Lowell thinks to be 
case is that, on 


the 
a planet which has 
lost very much of the 
lives of the inhabitants depend upon 
the water supply; and to the Mar 
tians, if they exist, the chief question 
is, How can we preserve and utilize 
what moisture we This, it 
would seem, motive for 
canals; notthebroad lineswhich the 
telescope reveals, for these he thinks 
must be vegetation. In 


its moisture, 


have? 


Suggests a 


support of 
this he brings the evidence of his 
observations the mathematical 
regularity of the canals, which are 
always straight, always the are of a 
great circle, and always directed to 
a round or oval spot, toward which 
the other canals of the system tend. 
Five or six 
to a single 


or seven canals 
centre make more evi 
dent the presence of design. 

In the publication of the Astro 
nomical Society of the Pacific, Pro 
fessor Campbell does not claim to 
the possibility of life, but 
turns hisattention to the atmosphere, 
its nature and extent. The paper is 
an excellent résumé of our knowl- 
edge, agreeing with Mr. Lowell in 
important particulars, density, etc. 
He considers the possibility of a 
thick atmosphere and shows that it 
cannot be so from the small mass of 
the planet and the clearness of its 
topography. He also cites the evi- 
dence of the spectroscope; although 
this, to be sure, does not 
nearly down to 


tending 


discuss 


indicate 
the limit of one- 
seventh of the earth’s atmosphere, 
which is accorded to Mars by 
several astronomers. Quite a little 
space is devoted to the phenomena 
of the polar cap, which he says are 
analogous to those of the earth only 
so far as color and waxing and wan- 
ing are concerned. Then the hypo- 
thesis of polar caps of carbonic acid 
gas is suggested — not as original, of 


course—and quite a little space is 
devoted to this supposition, not be- 
cause Professor Campbell believes in 
it, he explains, but to show that we 
are not limited to the vapor of water 
to explain the polar caps. 

(one both of 
Mr. and Prof. 
Campbell S paper is the considera- 
tion of Mr. Stoney’s hypothesis with 


interesting feature 


Lowell's addresses 


reference to the 
Some of move, it 1S 
thought, with such high velocity that 
the attraction of the planet is not 
able to retain them, and they become 
after a 
space. 


molecules of the 


gases these 


while 
The 


to retain its 


dispersed 
itself 
hydrogen and is losing 
it, and there is little doubt that Mars 
has this lost 


through 


earth is not able 


before all of this gas 
and possibly some others. 

Then, again, Prof. Campbell shows 
that other 


ple, may be 


gases, oxygen, for exam 
withdrawn from the at 
mosphere through the chemical af- 
finities of the elements in the land of 
Mars. 

Che 
tween 
Lowell ) 
the changes of the configuration of 
Mars. ‘The thinks that ine- 
qualities in our own attmosphere and 
the different 
from us will account 
part of these. This, 
does not present as a 
as an opinion. 


chief 
Prof 


seems to be 


of difference be- 
Camnbell and Mr. 
vith reference t 


point 


lorme! 


distances of the planet 
for the major 

however, he 
conviction but 
Mr. Lowell, on the 
other hand, has seen enough to con- 
vince him that the changes: really 
are changes of the surface of the 
planet. 

The paper on 
periodical by Dr 
like an opinion in a 
general way than a statement for sci 
entific 


Mars in the 
Bates 


same 
seems more 
expression ot 
that its 


criticism, so rough 


forcibility is somewhat  misspent. 
But since it has been made public, it 
should be noticed. ‘To say, for ex- 
ample, about Mars, “ It is « hilled to 
the centre cracked through 
and through in many directions, as 
the immense cafons, absurdly called 
canals, evince,”’ is not quite judicious. 
his cafon hypothesis is by no 
proven. There are serious 
objections to it. The canals are 
mathematically laid out and are of 
unvarying width throughout their 
length. That a canon from 4.000 to 
7,000 miles in length should be ab- 
solutely true in direction and of 
equal width throughout, and invari- 
ably terminate in a rounded spot, 
suggests the workings of a Nature 
quite different from that which gov- 
erns this earth, whose irregularities 
it is that attract our attention. Dr. 
Bates suggests, for the cold substance 
at the poles, a carbon dioxide, which, 
melting under a less degree of cold, 
circulates. about the planet; and as 
the floods of liquid dioxide fill the 
canons, which are forty to fifty miles 
in width and thousands in length, 


and is 


means 
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and no one knows how many hundred 
miles deep, they may become the 
source of a low, dense atmosphere of 
carbonic acid vapor, sufficient to ex 
plain the atmospheric indications and 
the ‘refractive doublings of the 
canals.’ There seem to be objections 
to portions of this hypothesis. 
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will undoubtedly 
that Lieut. Peary 
was prevented by the inclemency of 
the season from finishing his investi 
gations in Greenland, and therefore, 
when the rest of his expedition re 
turned last 
assistants, 


UR readers 
remember 


autumn, he, with 
remained. Lieut. Peary 
thought thxt an expedition might be 
sent to his relief this year, or 
that he could find his 
summer ol! 1590 to 


two 


if not, 
in the 
the 


southern 


way 
some ofl 
whaling vessels on the 
coast of Greenland 
scientists who ac 
pedition are desi 
they themselves, orsome other scien 
tists, should return 
this vear and complet: 
gations, as there are many 


at scientific interest 


of much more importance, 
they think, than the discover 
the North Pole 

It has 
that a 


raised, 


therefore been 


fund of 
which 


proposed 
ert, should be 
it is thought will be 
sufficient to defray the expenses of 
ten 
Northwestern 
the 


Peat y. 
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. A. RICHARDSON, Mrs. Eviza Trask Hitt 
HN E. Lovee, Mrs. R. C. Hoopgr, 
RacHet SpkAKMAN, Wellesley College 
And hundreds of other intelligent people all over the 
world 


SAMUEL APPLETON, 


Removed to 48 WINTER ST. 


MARKS’ PATENT ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 


With Rubber Hands and Feet 


To A. A. Marks 


Dear Sir:—I was a professional tight 
walker and zronant before I lost my leg, and I do 


not allow the | 


another occupation 
could 
matter where I place it 


of the rubber f 


Respectfully yours, Pror 


Waterbury, Conn 


Note 


tight rope 


ning 


loss of a leg to compel me to seek 
With your patent artificial 
leg I can walk a tight rope nearly as well as I ever 
] I fee] safe and sure on my rubber foot, no hd world 
I consider your invention ; 
ot the most valuable and important 
to persons who have lost their natural limbs 


The above cut was made from a photo- 
graph of Professor Jacoby while performing on a 
He is balancing entirely on his arti- 
ficial leg, his natural foot is off the rope and is in 
the act of passing forward to take the next step 


t rope 


advantages 


E. Jacosy, 


Eiminent 


Are Natural in Action, Noiseless in 
Motion, and the fost Durable 
in Construction. 


Over 15,000 in use, scattered in all parts of the 
surgeons and competent 
commend the Rubber Foot and Hand for their many 


judges 


Received the Highest Award at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 


Endorsed and purchased by the U S. Government 


and many foreigt 


A treatise, contain 


Governments 
ing 430 pages, with 300 illustra- 
tions, sent FREE; alsoa formula for taking meas- 
urements, by which limbs can be made and sent to 
all parts of the world with fit guaranteed 


Address 


A. A. MARKS, 701 Broadway, 


AAMARKS 


New York City. 
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ABOUT THE YELLOW BOOK. 


HAVE been amused, but at the 
| same time pained, at the be 
dered ferocity shown by critics to 
the Yellow Book. One would sup 
les, that the 


itions of society were threat 


se, to read their artic 
ind 
-d: that the publication ofa draw 
by Aubrey Beardsley was a men 
to the right of habeas corpus 


it the constitution of the United 


od 


States was end ingere d by the print 


g of a poem by Arthur Symons, 
They are not content to take these 
works for what they are only 
balfserious jeux desprit by young 
men No, the critic w th his dear 
f ds, M. Prudhomme and Mrs 
Grundy, get up on chairs and cry 

on this very small yellow thing. 

It might be urged that I, too, am 
1 critic. But, gentle reader, pray do 
not thus insult me. For I only cri 


ticise critics, and surely two nega- 
tives make an affirmative. 

After all, why oppose any ten 
dency of atime? The time is inter 
esting solely from those very ten 
dencies, and no de¢ ided tendenc y is 
ever wholly wrong, and it can never 
be wholly right. It does not do to 
be too ‘unco guid.’ Because one 

‘ hout milk or 


sugar,’ worships at the ‘Church of 


5 


takes his cotee wit 


Refined Condescention,’ and 
writes for the Nation, shall one ut 
terly condemn these Jacobins? Let 
Messieurs les Critiques beware in a 
literary sense the fate of the Gir 
ondins, who by keeping their heads, 
ost them 

{nd so harmless as_ these poor 
drawings are, they don’t ever, like 
Phil May’s fresh oyster, ‘bite.’ And 
one can always abstain from looking 
at them: but why abuse them? 

It is always well to remember that 
to be called a charlatan or mounte- 
bank is never particularly agree- 
able, no matter how much one may 
scorn Thersites. Only two sorts of 
people there are who incur these 
names. One sort are those who 
find money in some occupation 
which calls down on itself this ob 
loquy the other is the wholly sincere 
man who does as he thinks and tries 
to ignore the sneers of the paid 
clowns of the public. As there is 
ibsolutely no money in originality 
in art till it has become so well 
known as to be no longer original 
we may assume that our Yellow 
Book friends are of this latter class. 
(hen if they are sincere they can- 
not be charlatans. 


Novelty always shocks. Every 
rood new thing, from Wagner’s 


isic down to grape fruit, has been 
sniffed at as worthless; and then, 
en enough people have dared to 
like it, swallowed by the crowd as 
And more—the taste of 
great mass of people (‘whose 
ich of nature’ is vulgarity”) is 
mild, fade qualities. What do 
guess to be the most popular 
yrup among fair soda-water drink- 
ers? Vanilla! could there be a bet- 
r comment on their taste? To be 
ire, these are mostly women; but 
women, fortunately or no, make the 
great literary and artistic public. 


11c10usS, 


But, dear ladies, because you are 
Virtuous and like sugar plums and 
vanilla soda-water , shall there be no 


Cakes and ale? Poor art critics, be- 


ARTISTS 


CONDUCTED BY 


Pbilip L. Hale Se 


OTOL TACT O 


cause you like Besant and Bouguet 
eau, shall there be no Meredith nor 
Monet, no Beerbohm or Beardsley ? 
The mere fact that the work of these 
latter men takes away one’s breath 
like a douche of cold water before the 
reaction of pleasure comes, is to 
their credit, not to their disadvan 
tage. Pray lt us have our ale ‘hot 
i’ the mouth.’ 

“But,” says a gentle voice, “I 
shouldn't like to live with one of 
those 


things.” Dear, charming 


but not too clever madam, console 


yourself: you don’t have to live with 
it. You can please yourself about 
that. I for my part will confess 


that I have not the slightest wish to 
live with a caviare sandwich or with 
a piece of Roquefort cheese; and 
yet those small matters have at 
times given me great pleasure in the 
eating. Works of art differ like 
everything else. Some are meant 
for a quick look, a smile, a thrill, a 
shudder. Others for long gazing 
and dreaming over. But it is ab- 
surd to demand the qualities of the 
one in the other. 

“Still,” says somebody else, “they 
are not all p/easing. Pray (this with 
apologies to Carlyle) is there any 
act of Parliament that works of art 
should be pleasing? Interesting, if 
you like, one might say they should 
always be; but why /l/easing? And 
then, whom shall it please? If it 
‘pleases’ the amateurs in cigar-box 
beauties, it will hardly ‘please’ the 
admirers of Botticelli jor Mantegna. 

To produce a given sensation (and 
this sensation not necessarily pleas- 
ure) is, I take it, the aim of art. I 
think all good judges would say that 
Gericault’s Raft of the Medusa or 
Delacroix’s Barque of Dante are 
works of art, to a very high degree. 
And yet, by the widest stretch of 
terms, they can hardly be called 
pleasing. One’s secondary feeling is 
of pleasure at the art and skill dis- 
played in them (as in another art 
one rejoices at the art of Mounet- 
Sully after thrilling with the terror 
of his Edipus); but surely the first 
feeling the Raft of the Medusa gives 
is of sheer horror. 

Why not, then, appreciate a 
clever thing for what it is, rather 
than gird at it for not having quali- 
ties which very likely its author 
most desired to avoid? Why not 
enjoy the originality, the charming 
decorative quality, the exquisite 
sense of line in Beardsley’s drawings, 
instead of calling him trickster and 
fuwuiste? This sport of calling 
names is a dangerous one; for as in 
Whistler’s case, the cavillers often 
have to perform prodigious feats of 
word swallowing as the years roll on. 

The artists admire the work of 
3eardsley already. The philistines 
will have to pretend to, before much 
time is passed. That people lacking 
the artistic sense should enjoy art 
is too much to ask; but it is amus- 
ing to see them try and pretend to. 
For instance, no one dreams of de- 
preciating Millet now. It is the 


and ‘hear the bells ring.’ Do you 
suppose, gentle reader, that any one 


of these ‘bell-ringers’ understands or * 


enjoys the charm of his worka bit 
more than they would have enjoyed 
it thirty years ago? Not a jot nor 


a tittle more. Only, they fear to 
seem ridiculous now. 

It is the same way with the work 
of that gifted portrait painter, Mr. 
John Sargent. The nouveau riche 
at the bottom of his heart hates 

loathes—Mr. Sargent’s work. He 
or she will show you the other por- 
trait by Tickler, N. A., and descant 
on how much better. Yet our deur- 
gcois gentilhomme buys his Sargents, 
all the same. They come high, but 
he must have them. Why?  Be- 
cause the whole artist world as a 
body has insisted on the excellence 
of Mr. Sargent’s work, so that not to 
have your portrait done by him 
argues lack of good taste: and good 
taste singular irony—-is_ what 
Monsieur Jourdain most desires ‘to 
seem to have. 

So, my friends the enemy 
foes, philistines 
and _ snicker. 


dearest 

storm and sneer 
In one, five, or ten 
years’ time you will be admiring 
Beardsley and the Yellow Book, and 

oh! you sly dogs — recalling how 
you were among the first to recog 
nize their merits. 


lhe Committeeannounce that the 
portrait of Reverend Grindall Rey 
nolds, D. D., is now finished, and 
will be presented at the Unitarian 
Building, 25 Beacon street, on Tues- 
day, January 29, 1895, at 3 P. M. 
Exercises will be held in Channing 


Hall. 


For Over Fifty Years. 

Mrs. Winstow’s Sooruine Syrup has been used by 
millions of mothers for their children teething It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the Lest remedy for Diarrhoea 

Sc. a bottle. Sold by all druggists throughout the 
woild, Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winstow’s Soorn- 
ING SYRUP 


NOBSCOT 
MOUNTAIN 
SPRING 


WATER 


6 Cents per Gallon. 


62 CONGRESS ST. 


Telephone 3596. 














Perfect Accommodations 


HORSES. 


Box stalls; covered in exercise space for 
bad weather. Best KENNEL to be found 
for DOGS and CATS when sick or in- 
jured. A Horse Ambulance may be had 
at any time. 

549 Aibany St. Cor. Dedham. 

TELEPHONE 

VETERINARY HOSPITAL. 


EDWARD C. BECKETT, 
Surgeons { DANIEL D. LEE. 


Calls made day or night. 


BOSTON 
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The Durability of Silverware 


Depends far more upon the material used in 


cleaning, than the wear occasioned by use. 


The 
Modern j 


—FUR— 
thing to stand before the Angelus Oleaning and Polishing all kinds of Solid 


or Plated Silverware without injury. 


Be-pistes Worn Plated Articles. 
A111 Dealers, 25c. 





@. M. TOCK & CO., Manufacturers, 
Office, 69 Washington St., - Boston, Mass. 








Every Bottle Warranted. 











ATTENTION 
is called 

to the 

FACT 

that All Cuts 


appearing 





on the outside 

of this Sheet 

are made 

expressly for 

The Commonwealth 
by the | 
Suffolk Engraving Co. 


275 Washington St. 
Boston, Mass. 











NEW 


ALL PAPERS 


The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail 
At LOWEST PRICES. 


T. F. SWAN, 


NO. {2 CORNHILL, - BOSTON. 
Next Door to Washington Street. 


MADISON 
AVENUE 
HOTEL 


Madison fve. & 58th St. 
- NEW YORK. 


Se 


AMERICAN PLAN. 


FIREPROOF and FIRST-CLASS 
IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


Two blocks from the Third and 
Sixth Avenue Elevated Railroad. 


Per Day 


The Madison and Fourth Avenue 
and Belt Line Cars pass the door. 


H. M. CLARK, Proprietor. 
Passenger Elevator. Runs All Night. 


Subscribe —_ 
for the Commonweatth. 
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THE HOME DEPARTMEI NT 


Fireplace, Massachusetts 
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THE KITCHEN PARTY. 


A COMPROMISE DINNER. 
club studying hygienic cook 
ing found their kitchen too 
small for the many who desired to 
avail themselves of the opportunity 
therefore the kitchen parties had a 
lunch for the husbands and a few 
other guests last week, and voted 
hold future meetings in a hall, to 
extend their classes the se 
and were fortunate in securing 
continued services of Mrs. Bates, who 
has arranged a list of menus for 
Compromise Dinners, which she will 
cook, giving her 
nations. 

The first one in the 
given in the Masonic Hall, Winthrop 
Centre, under the patronage of some 
of the prominent ladies of the town. 


HE 


{or ison, 


the 


reasons for combi 


course Was 


COMPROMISE DINNEI 
Pea Soup 
Toast Potato au Gratin 
White Sauce 
Lima Bean Salad 


Whole Wheat St 
Apple Cream 


NO. I 


Osyter 
ms 


The pea was smooth and 
palatable, with its vegetable season 
ing ; the oyster toast, garnished with 
bread cut in toast points and covered 
with a white and chopped 
celery, formed a beautiful dish. 

The potatoes-au-gratin was from a 
simple and economic formula. ‘The 
cold left-over potatoes were cut up in 
slices and put into a buttered baking 
dish, covered with a white sauce, 
then sprinkled with buttered cracker 
crumbs, and browned in the oven. 

The lima bean salad was made 
from cold lima beans, hot boiled 
potatoes and chopped celery, mari 
nated with a French dressing and 
garnished with celery tips. The ap 
ples for the apple cream were cut in 
quarters and stewed, leaving the 
quarters whole. They were then 
lifted with care into a dish, 
and when cooled they were covered 
with a cream made by whipping one 
cup of thick cream. 

In the preparation of this menu 
the natural flavors were skillfully re- 
tained, rendering the accentuation 
of any relish unnecessary. In the 
French dressing, lemons were used 
in place of vinegar. 


soup 


sauce 


glass 


CARE OF THE FIRE. 


HE careless way in which furnace 

fires are taken care of during 

cold snaps which come so suddenly 

and changefully upon us are account- 

able for many an attack of the 
fluenza now so prevalent. 

This is the way one house is kept 
comfortable: Early every morning 
the fire is shaken down and raked 
perfectly clear, A few shovelfuls 
of coal are then added and the full 
draught given. While this coaxing 
is going on, the ashes are taken up. 
As soon as the coal is ignited and 
you can see live fire at the bottom, 
add more coal; in fact, nearly fill 
the fire-pot. Keep the draughts open 


in- 


Le 


CONDUCTED BY 
Ellen 


Richardson 


until all of 
then close 
open the fu 
while to 
to check 


The 


through 


pass 
its rapl 
Same ope! ith 
in the eve 
amount of cinders 
night unle 
tense enough to req 
to be kept on the 
day. 

All the clinkers should be 
when the furnace is 
the Water 
the pan each day. 

Some 


remo 
attended 

morning, must be ] 
careless illow 
collect 
robbing the 


pe O} le 


ashes to where they absorb 


the heat, 
should be 


ho isc 


removed every morning 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


I Sen second triennial ses 
National Council of 
the | - | 
February 


nited State 

,», Opening 

ind will continu 

closing March 2. It will 

Metzerott’s Hall, Washington, 
The object of this organi: 

composed of national 

is to make 


iSth, 


issociations, 
better known 
eral public the magnitude and variety 
of women’s work for humanity, to 
concentrate forces, giving united 
fluence all general lines of 
agreed upon. 

here more 
women, members of 
tions which form the Council, repre 
senting religion, philanthropy, edu 
cation, professions, retorm, 
moral reform and government reform. 

One of the lines of work already 
agreed upon, which will have a day 


to the gen 
nd 


on work 


are than 700, 


the organiza 


social 


devoted to short addresses and dis 
dress, to arouse 
public sentiment towards greater at- 
tention being paid to health, 
dom and beauty in the 
women. To state briefly the 
tages of the association to 
hood and humanity, in the 
the council : Greater unity of thought, 
sympathy and purpose among women, 
who find inspiration, breadth and 
release from limitations through the 
respect they learn to feel for work 
differing radically from their own, 
yet like it in purpose for the bette: 
ment of the evil conditions under 
which humanity labors today. 


cussions, is that of 


tree- 
dress of 

advan- 
woman- 
words of 


A TRAINING SCHOOL. 
enthusiastic 


Ms: BATES is 
in her work, and so devoted 


to bettering household conditions,that 
she has offered to devote the pro- 
ceeds from her course of lectures to 
establishing a Training School in 
Winthrop, somewhat after this plan: 
To receive and train a few earnest, 
respectable girls, from 14 to 17 years 
of age, for laundry work and domes- 
tic service. 

One gentleman, commenting upon 
the desirability of such a movement, 


sO 


declared that it impossible to 
get a good loaf of bread made 


own house by the 


was 


in his 


} 


average Cf ok, ana 


he said the cooks nowadays did not 


S 


nced 


} 


nouse 


laundry plain 


ind naid’s 
Bates herself 
ll be very moder 
who 
istacti 
diploma and 
ind nave i 


them. 


COLLEGE ECHOES. 


week } 
ooking and servi 


\ ste 


‘s and 


ward makes 


1 1 
Keeps himself 


I 
formed as to where he « 


| { 


} 
rmavant FCOUSILY 


in buy 
, how 

serve F ‘ ' 1 ; ally 
himsel 


pest qua 


adapted to the 
while their 


the 


necas of 

mental erymna 

demand the 
menu 


Ss of nour 


former, then the may 
different combination ; 


then a light diet of nutritiou reals, 


cooling, jul fri ibles 
Id be found far 
and 
fried 
meats and pickles. 
dents who want to economize 
extravag 
repl: 


11ts, 


and vegel 
wou more wholesome, 
than 


minced 


sustaining appetising 


Sausages, potatoes, 

Pickles for stu 
ire an 
ince indeed. They do not 
but demoralize 
tending to 


. } . 
iace iost tissue, 


dig estive organs, make 
dyspeptics. 


Wel 
with the 


iment 
the 


to the 


leslev College is to exper! 
\laddi 
thorou 


hygiene as 


noven. Someof 
alive 


may be 


students are ghly 


alue of applied 
to dietetics. 

Miss C Harrison, ex-Asst. 
Curator of the Botannical division of 
the Agricultural Department of 
Washington, D. C., who is 
tending her scientific 
Wellesley, will be the 
the meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Floral Emblem Society, to 
be held in the studio of the Misses 
Durgin, Pierce Building, Copley Sq., 
Monday afternoon, Jan. 28, at 3 
ocom At this meeting some action 
will be taken towards flor al celebra- 
tions for our next national holiday, 
which shall be in harmony with the 
movement in other ; 


arrie 


now ex 

studies at 
next speaker 
before 


States. 


THE BUSINESS LEAGUE. 


HE Boston Branch of 
ness League of 


the Busi- 
America met at 
the home of its President, Mrs. Wm. 
B. Sewall, 60 ceteongaiote Ave., 
Friday afternoon at 3 p. The 
regular meetings occur the third Fri- 
day of the month. he paper on 
this occasion was by George B. Bige- 
low, Esq., on Corporations. It was 
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full of comprehensive 
uction. The 


work of league is 


and helpful 
interest in the 
strong and 
for 
for 
printing 
systematize 
work : 


interest to 


instr 
this 
It has been 


serious. necessary 
rman of the committee 


National eague on 


' by] < 


the cha 
the 

ind 
the increasing amount of 
therefore all matters of 


the Nat and 


irculated monthly 


State | eagues will 
in the 
kolo, a journal which 
the work of all 


1ich wish to take up 


ional 
torm oft 


Business 


pusiness iws ind 


n every-day life. 
} 


on aditterent 


he National 
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io is a history 


lif the League, what 
», the pic 


R. Strong 


into a OF 
h of Mrs. H. W. 
California, where 
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Philadelphia Ice Cream Co., 


150 Tremont St.., 
Near West, eeee 


ONLY OFFICE. 
CE CREAM AND}! I 
SHERBERTS f 


Boston. 


We ver made undays 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 
GA er Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH CRADE 


% COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


: HIGHEST AWARDS 
Industrial and Food 
i EXPOSITIONS 


ih Europe and America. 


like thie Dutch Presses, no —_ 
ther poy st alsor Dyes 
ee in any of their pr 7 rat 
Their delicious BRE AKI AST COCOA Ia at 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & GO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
The Mayflower 
Portable Fireplace. 


A PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for a Brick 
Fireplace at ONE-THIRD 
THE COST. 


IS MADE TO LAST A LIFETIME. 
, . 


SMITH & ANTHONY COMPANY 
Makers Hub Stoves and Ranges, 
45 to 54 Union St., Boston. 


Steam Carpet Cleaning 


Carpets made over and re-laid. 


Mattresses Made Ovei nd 
Returned same day. 
Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint £ 

J. B. BRYANT, 
Upholsterer and 
Between Rui! 


711 Trem no 
inet Maker, 
and and Concord Sts. 


I 
Udi 
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that all possibilities are ours; that 
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ARTISTIC AND RATIONAL DRESS 
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RATIONAL DRESS. 


AIN AND kA 


kee reign of reason, as the 
i writer wishes she might head 


his column: nevertheless, there is 


ft in the clouds which portends 
and smiles on the faces of 
} 


men who absolutely must 


tand abroad no matter what the 
ier 1S. 
} . 
What a hunt we have had for a 
( 1 tnese years | 
Lic & i n 
I if ite ] nave found ( 
her \ | t } 
1c \ ¢ iv 1aecas were ras ( 
l ct P ment to! | ir¢ 
rm is Det { ned the Ké 
coo: 
i had seare 1 nh vain 
eC! ) i 
+} f 
) ress 1 ea fo! TY 
l S I I 
My ( iven 1¢ and comtort 


vere found on a winter’s day but 


t on a Winter street It warms 


nv heart to find that rational dress 


may spring into being upon demand; 


k and ye shall 


} 


find is applicable 


to the eve rvd i\ de tails whit h make 


re, 
Che inconvenience of the ordinary 
I f cloak is ki yn to every 
i l that it 
é in el irmen 
I Kes \ ] K il 
try to do so and how 
re in winter if you do not 
something un ith 
The rain garment may be made of 
ravenette, English waterproof, 


ickintosh, or the cloth termed ‘re 
nt.’ , atte. lioh jo] 
int.’ Cravenette,light in weight, 


A ‘ Bigs 
een if? 
ye es, 





il in texture, durable in qual- 
und in color, is the material 
m whic ich my waterproof is maae. 


\ perfect fitting skirt and a full mili- 


yc we with an ample hood was 
> design carried out. The skirt 
lay be made whole, as a skirt, or it 


iy button down the front. It has 
aneatly finished slit at the right 


side well back, through which the 


ind may pass to the pocket. or to 
ise the skirts underneath by them- 
selves without undue exposure, The 
cape has a sort of loose vest attach- 


Tal 


®} Ellen A Richardson and Helena M Richardson 
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ment bUulloning 


ce 


across the front 


which prevents gaping. It is gener 
ous in its half length and its ability 
to cover without crushing the big 


gest sleeves Dame Fashion has de 


There is no choker on this gar 


ment, but a comfortably loose roll 


, P } : — 
rway collar set about the neck 





b 
ne x \ 





i | \\ 
\y 
a 
et 
the fashion of men’s collars. Per 
fectly protected arm-holes and two 
generous pockets in the long loose 
vest part ot this “yee complete a 
garment wonderfully adapted to the 
protection of the Sh no style of 
dress from inclement weather. 

These garments are made to order 
and cut and fitted to the individual, 
exc lusively, I believe, by the Metro- 
politan Rubber Company. 

To shorten the dress skirt, so that 
the waterproof may be released from 
the necessity of covering such a 
length of material, and to have 
anklets made of the same cra 
venette, buttoning high 
to protect from dampness, would 
be emancipation to hands now 
vainly clutching, in uneven, ugly 
folds and festoons, yards of goods 


enough 


unnecessarily and ruinously worn.- 


Worn, to the injury of the wearer 
and every loved one in the home; 
for, invariably, these long skirts 
swish through mud, down the car 
steps, wiping up in the refuse of the 
streets, germs from diseased lungs 
and /a grippe victims. More or less 
of all this accumulation of filth dries 
on the skirts, and in and about the 
home it is brushed off, or crumbles 
and detaches itself, falling upon the 
carpets of the house to be ground 
into dust and inhaled by the little 
ones playing on the floor and by 
every one who comes into the at- 
mosphere of the rooms; and we 
wonder at the prevalence of conta- 
gious diseases. 

O sisters, going wild in your study 
of sanitation, look close at home ; 
not in your schoolhouses alone, or 
in your drawing-rooms,your boudoir, 
your bathroom, kitchen or cellar, for 
disease, for pollution; but in your 
wardrobe, in your fashion of dress. 

There should be more attention 
given to individual cleanliness. The 










habit of spitting anywhere and 
everywhere, it seems to me, has 
greatly and unguardedly increased 
within a few years since /a grippe, 
pneumonia and _ tonsilitis troubles 
have been so rife. 

Che powers that be, which are in 
control of the street cars, are doing 

benevolent act in posting the re 
quest for passengers not to spit on 
the floor of the cars. But alas! 
there seem to be many who cannot 
read in the cars. I saw a Harvard 
boy the other day commit the nui- 
sance in spite of the sign, and | 
could but wonder how he gained 
admittance to the classic halls with- 
out the knowledge of reading. 

Last spring, while in Santa Rosa, 
California, | found this sign in many 
public places 

Any Man 
Who Spits On This Floor 
ng \ 


iE xpec—to—rate 


\ Gentleman ! 


IFS AND ANDS. 


ya HE tendency of the times, as 
} 


showing the manner of in 


fluence which higher education for 
woman has had on all in which she 
is interested, is noticeably this: that 
she has come to a realizing sense of 
the truth of the natural beauty lines 
and the falsity of distortion. The 
devotees of physical culture, the 
patient students of vocal culture and 
physical expression, not to mention 
the numerous schools ‘of oratory and 
dramatic training, are all the strong 
holds, the support and the re-inforce 
ment of the steady advance of all 
steps taken towards rational dres 

Many vocal teachers there are at 
the present day, who will not waste 
their time in giving a lesson to a 
girl with a Kndurance, 
power, and full sweetness of tone are 


corset on. 


only for those who have full control 
of their waist and abdominal muscles. 


NE poor girl, who had worn a 
corset all her life until recently, 
is working earnestly to restore the 
lost lines of beauty to her contracted 
figure; mainly at the point where 
the instrument before alluded to pro 
duces, with its front steels,a deep in 
curve just where there should be a 
gently rounded out-curve. She sigh- 
ingly confided to her dressmaker 
that she would be “ perfectly happy 
when her diaphragm was once more 
rounded out.” That this slightly 
astonished the dressmaker goes with 
out saying, as she had kept for years 
her fitting roum a copy of a mas- 
ter, in which the nude form of a 
beautiful woman had served as an 
object lesson to present to those who 
maintained that the inward pressed 
curve was natural and right and there- 
fore beautiful. “Why!” she was 
wont to say, “do you not suppose 
that a great artist knows what he is 
about when he portrays beauty ?” 


OW with all this perception of the 
1 true figure there comes a call 
for a modification of the dress, lean- 
ing perhaps to the classical in out- 
line, and the need of the day is that 
the demand be met. This the dress- 
makers should recognize and put their 
brains to the task; for while the lib- 
erated maidens may have ideas of 
what they want, they lack the know!l- 
edge, skill and experience with which 
to carry out theirideasand make them 
practical. Whether or no the dress- 
makers realize the demand and meet 
it, remains to be seen. 
a evening bodice, refreshingly 
novel in its appearance which 
was pleasing as well, was recently 








tr 


noted. It was essentially simple, of 
chiffon of the palest yellow-green in 
straight fulness from throat to waist, 
and big puff half-sleeves. A sparing 
bit of trish point was laid from either 
arm-pit over the chest, not quite 
meeting in the centre but slightly 
confining the fullness. The collar 
was encircled by a band of the lace, 
and on the left side, nestling -to the 
throat, was a bunch of the deep- 
colored Russian violets. 


PITTOCK’S 
DRESSMAKING 
PARLORS 


{ Beacon St., Boston. 


Room 62. Take Elevator 





IN BEAUTY OF DESIGN, 
HARMONY OF FIGURE; 
COMFORT OF FIT OR 
EXCELLENCE OF WORK 


I can please \ hilst in MODESTY OF PRICE 
I WILL PERMIT NO RIVAL. 
A trial order will make you my pern rnp on, 
for | please to live and LIVI fO PLE 


Metropolitan Rubber Co, 


High Grade 
Mackintoshes 


and 


Cravenettes 


IN TWENTY NEW STYLES. 


Perfect Fitting Exclusive Styles. 


Ixamine our new Skirt and Cape 


Garment, Skirt made like ordinary 


dress pattern with belt, and can be 
worn with any dress waist. 
Military Cape cut very full. 


Made to Order, No Extra Charge. 
Rubber Goods of Every Description. 


49 Summer St., Boston. 


Below C. F. Hovey & Co. 


SEAVEY 


34 CONCORD SQUARE. 


(Formerly Pierce Building, Copley Sq.) 


ARTISTIC 


Unconventional 


DRESS. 


Finest European Importations, exquisite 
in coloring and texture, for Street and Evening Cos- 


tumes, House and Party Dresses 
Brown’s Silk Homespun, in stylish shades, 
make very Exclusive and Inexpensive Gowns. 
Have vou seen it? oe Seavey’s only. 
Taste ful Millinery in completion of costumes 
when sirec 


Ladies’ Own Materials made up at Reason- 
able Price 


Superfluous Hair 


moles, and warts painlessly removed by electricity 
without discomfort, mark or return. A_ special 
gentle process. approved by physicians, absolute- 
ly sure. Consultation or correspondence cor 
dially invited. - 


MME. WALDRON, 415 Columbus Ave. 
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OPULAR favor is a mysterious 
and inexplicable phenomenon. 
Why Mr. Ysaye, without extraordi- 
nary coadjutors, should be able to 
pack Music Hall, while the young 
Gérardy, accompanied by an artist 
like Mr. Stavenhagen, plays to a beg- 
garly handful, is a problem. Gé- 
rady, with his utter simplicity of 
manner, his rather pale, refined face 
and his execution that is a revelation 
of the capabilities of a youth with 
an instrument so large—so that one 
forgets that he is a youth and aan 
find no flaw in his interpretations 
certainly deserves recognition as 
warm as that accorded 
Hoffman, And Mr. Stavenhagen 
has a pleasing personality and is a 
great pianist. ‘They have gone from 
Boston to Chicago: perhaps the w. 
and w. West will wake to a realizing 
sense of what fine artists they are. 

And Wagner was the spell that 
lined the aisles of Music Hall Friday 
afternoon and Saturday night with a 
sixfold rew of eager indefatigable 
listeners! Wagner chronologically 
presented : beginning with the row 
dyish Rienzi overture of 1842 and 
ending with selections from Siegfried 
and the Gotterdmamerung of 
If the Symphony Orchestra ever sur 
passed itself, it was in the Introduc 
tion to Act III. of Tannhauser! And 
what splendor of playing in the 
climax-agonies of that wonderful 
succession of masterpieces! Never 
theless Fuji-San, though not so high, 
is more effective than clustered 
Himalyahs! One gets sated and sa- 
tiated with climaxes: a whole pro- 
gram of Wagner has that one draw 
back. 

Mr. Anton Schott, with the iron 
cross for aneck tie and a broad 
breast hung with orders, presented 
himself as the soloist. His was a 
voice to drown out trombones and 
tubas—that voice which Homer 
craved when he began to catalogue 
the ships. One can not say with 
Vergil: Vox /uit: for even after 
years of effectual wrestling with 
Wagnerian climaxes, though it shows 
signs of wear, yet when it pours out 
from behind that mighty breast it is 
indeed like ‘the Schott heard round 
the world’ of which Emerson tells us. 

The concert for this evening has 
on its programme Dvorak’s New 
Vorld symphony and a violin con- 
certo by Goldmark ; and in this lat- 
ter the soloist is still another Cesar 
sure to conquer all the possible gall 
of Boston: Mr. César Thompson, 
who is by some considered the best 
of living violinists. And next Tues- 
day the Symphony Orchestra gives a 
popular matinée with Melba as so- 
loist and with ballet music and even 
a Strauss waltz to tickle our ears. 
Hurrah for Strauss waltzes! Does 
not Wagner attribute to the waltz all 
foundation rhythm? I would not 
count that man my friend who know- 
ingly stamped his foot upon a waltz! 
He who is not moved by concourse 
of such sounds is fit for treasons, 
strategems and spoils. In other 
words, he is pretending, he is in- 
wardly a philistine, he lies! And the 
long queue of people buying tickets 
for this concert assures its success. 

Monday afternoon, Mr. Faelten 
gave a noble program at the second 


even to a 


1570, 
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Sawer 
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of his 
mirably 
Schubert 
poor, 
Mendelssohn—to 

Chopin. And Mr. 
did himself in his 
well-deserved the 
plause which 
and again. 


matinée recitals. It was ad- 

arranged, working up from 
through Mendelssohn 

slighted, ted, 


and 


scorned, negle 
Schumann 

Faelten quite out 
and 
enthusiastic ap 
called him 


renderings 


out again 


Monday evening the Kneisel 
fifth 
Borodin : 
time) ; 


qual 
concert of their 
Quartet 


Beethoven ; 


tet gave the 
series 
(first 


1) major 
(Juartet in 
}-flat major, No 6; Horatio 

Parker : Quintet in D minor, Opus 
38 (first time), Two novelties: the 
graduate of the St. Petersburg Medi 
kokhirurgicheskaya Akademya 
pounded his musical ingredients 
cleverly. The movements are 
and spontaneous. It is mainly those 
who have little to say who are dif 
fuse: the Scherzo is a wonderful 
piece of writing, and the graceful 
violin solo to the accompaniment of 
the other strings in fi: 
of the gem-passages of the 
Mr. Parker’s quintet 
ing in comparison 
ceded. Mr. Leo 
ceptably the supplementary ‘cello 
part. It is a beautiful 
like an exquisitely 
coherent, 


Opus 18, 


com 


short 


icalo 18 one 
work. 
noth 
what pre 


filled a 


suffered 
wit) 
Schultz 


composition, 
painted picture, 
melodious, never trivial, and 
yet popularly pleasing. 

Among the 
these: Monday 


a song recital by 


coming concerts are 
evening, January 28, 
Arthur |]. Hubbard, 
basso, at Union Hall. Tuesday 
evening, January 29, Miss Margaret 
E. McNulty, harpist, will 
cital in Union Hall assisted by Mr. 
M. J. Dwyer, tenor: Mr. Jacques 
Hoffman, violinist, and Mr. James T. 
Whelan, pianist. The program in- 
cludes a group of songs with harp 
accompaniment. Wednesday 
ing, January 30, an orchestral con- 
cert will be given in the Grundmann 
studios, Copley Hall, by the Zethus 
Orchestra, Arthur Pohle, conductor : 
Miss Gretchen Schofield, soprano, 
and Mr. Charles S. Johnson, pianist. 
The orchestra includes a number of 
symphony players. Friday evening, 
February 1, Miss Caroline E. Dens- 
more, assisted by Mrs. Edward Dud- 
ley Marsh, will give a song recital at 


Chickering Hall. 


give a re- 


even- 


Sunday evening, February 3, the 
Handel and Haydn Society will give 
its 698th concert at Music Hall and 
its ninth performance of Handel’s 
Israel in Egypt. The soloists will 
be: Mrs. Corinne Moore Lawson, 
Soprano; Mrs, Carl Alves, Alto; 
Mr. Albert G. Thies, Tenor; Mr. 
Myron W. Whitney, Bass; Mr. Myron 
W. Whitney, Jr., Bass. 


LISZT IN SPAIN. 
ERE isa little story of Staven- 
hagen’s master. I think it has 
never been published before. A 
Browning might work it up into a 
little porticoe drama : 

The Abbé Franz Liszt, the famous 
composer and pianist, was also noted 
for his generosity and great kindness 
of heart. 

Once, when he was traveling with 
the singer Rubini, on a concert tour 
through Spain, it happened that they 


much a 
. 


arrived at a little country town on a 
very stormy night. On reaching the 
concert hall, the y found only fourteen 
or fifteen people present. ‘ ¢ 
said 


“ome,” 
torious for 
avarice, ‘‘] am not 
before such a handful 
Why, there not 
here to expenses. Let 
us return their money to them and 
Zo back to the hote ‘“No, no,” 
replied the Abbé, me | ita 
great compliment that people 
have ] storm to 


Rubini, who was ne 
his meanness and 
going to sing 


of pe yple,. 


enough 


are 
pay 


consider 
these 
out in all this 
listen to us, and I mean to do my 
and before Rubini could say 
another word Liszt had rushed upon 
the stage and begun his first numbet 
programme Of 
obliged i 
gainst his will 
Liszt turned to the 
‘7 idies 
lank 


storm in 


come 


best: ” 


on the 


bini 


course Ru 
was follow, though 
After the 
1udience, 
and gentlemen, we 
you for having braved 


our behalf, and as a 


appre 
us to Invite you to accompany 
the hotel,” The 
too glad to follow the musi 
bountiful 
had pre 


slight token of our iation, allow 
us to 
people were only 
ians, and 
hich the 


ordered, 


found a 
\bbé 


ing them 


Ssuppe io Ww 
} 

ViouUsly iwait 
his dis 


half 


much to 
> Was obliged to pay 


the bill. 


Rubini, 


gust his 


Mme. Albani recently 
guerite in 


played Mar- 
aust in Berlin. 
occurred at the 
1, when Mme. Al- 
excitement or by an 


Gounod’'s F 
A ludicrous incident 
close of the 


bani, in 


oper 
her 
oversight, forgot tothrow herself down 
bed, which 
away from the stage as 


upon her straw is drawn 


her body is 
shown to 


Mme. 


the wrong 


ascend to heaven. As it 
was, Albani, who fell down on 
.} . } Dat : 

place, was ieft lying on 


the stage, while her aiter ego at the 


g 
time seen to slowly 
skyward 
different 
tended, and the one 


sublime to the 


Same was rise 


theosis thus had a 


The ape 

aspect [rom the one in- 
step from the 
had the 
good effect of putting everybody in 
humor again, for the 
was not pleased with Mme. Albani’s 
singing, and had ventured to hiss 
when an attempt was made to call 
her before the curtain after the gar- 
den scene. 


ridiculous 


good audience 





EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


To the Editors of The Commonwealth . 

Owing to the illness of Miss 
Comyns, our Secretary’s full ac- 
knowleds ements must be deferred till 
another month. Let me, however, 
emphasize the completion of the 
Queen Hatasu Temple Fund, com- 
posed of ten persons giving ¢50 
each, as follows: General C. W. 
Darling, Mrs. Darling, Rev. E. A. 
Hoffman, D.D., President Henry 
Morton, Ph. D., Mrs. Charles L. 
Hutchinson, Mrs. Henry Farnam, 
Miss Georgiana Willard, F. D. Graf- 
flin, Martin Ryerson, and N. W. 
Harris. Miss Caroline Phelps 
Stokes writes from Rome her pro- 
found satisfaction at seeing at Deir- 
el-Bohari such valuable work in 
progress, which she attests with a 
check for Under date of 
December 14, Dr. Naville writes 
that the labors are splendidly pro- 
gressing, and he expects to finish 
the excavation of the temple late in 
the spring. 

Who will start a second Queen 
Hatasu Temple Fund? Let this 
one be twenty subscribers at $25 
each. With grateful acknowledge- 
ments, I remain 

Wo. 
Honorary Secretary. 
15 Blagdon Street, Boston. 
January 20, 1895. 


$50. 


C. WINSLow, 
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HANDEL ano HAYDN 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 


ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 


Sunday, February 3, at 7.30. 


Mrs. Corinne Moore 
Mrs. Carl Alves. alto 
Mr. Albert G. Thies, tenor. 
Mr a n W. Whitney, | 


bass 
Mr. Myron W. Whitney, Jr 


Mr. ZER RAHN. conductor 
Mr. LANG, organist 


A Creat Chorus of the Society 
A Complete Orchestra. 


Sale of tic kets opens at Music Hall 
Jan. 28, $2, $1.50, $1. 


Lawson, soprano 


, bass 


MECHANICS BUILDINC. 


y Evening, Jan. 25, Saturday Mat 


THE FAIRY PAGEANT 


CINDERELLA! 


‘ it M H 


Boston Musical and Lecture Supply. 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
- iacuaiios velete 
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FLORIDA TOURS WITH RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB, 

Whitcomb’s list of 
ides two trips to Fle 
rt, leaving | 


Raymond & 
tours incl 


winter 
rida with per 
soston Feb. 7 and 21 
’rolonged stays will be made at the Hotel 
Leon, St. Augustine, the Tampa 
Tampa, and the Hotel Royal 
W rti In connectiot 


also be paid, 
teresting city of 
the capital of Cuba 


sonal esx 


I 
Ponce de 
Bay Hotel, 
I 


yinciana, Lake 
with these to 
those wh 
Havana, 
ble provision for the 


is assured, and this 


rs Visits may 
caesire, to the in 
Every poss 
ifort of the parties 
ing Mig iy pol 


| ‘ 
comb, 290 Washington 


send an illustrated 


address 


TRAVEL VIA THE SAVANNAH LINE. 

rhe Tampa Bay hotel,the Inn at Port 
Tampa, th Winter Park ar 
the Royal Poinciana at Lake W 
tels a visitor to Florida should not fail 
visit lhe Savannah line is the pi 
travel to Florida k has exces 
accommodations for a large number of 


Seminole at 


‘orth are | 


meer in 
ach steamer 
lent 
first-class, intermediate and steerage passen- 
gers, embracing all the 
The officers are 
ever ready to do 
for the comfort of 
steamships of the 
from Boston every 


comforts of home 
courteous, attentive and 
anything in their 
passengers. ‘lake the 
Savannah line, sailing 
Thursday at 1 P. M., and 
from New York every Monday, Wednes- 
day, Friday and Saturday, at 3 P.M., for 
Savannah direct, and a delightful 
few hours over the Plant system or Florida 
Central & Peninsular railroad 
traveler to the 


power 


ride of a 


brings the 


above-named places. ached 


Deafness Cannot be Cured 


ll be destroyed forever; 
1 by catarrh, which 
conditi hy. the mucous surfaces 
We wil give One Hundred Dollars for any < 
Deafness Gaus d by Catarrh) that cant tt be cured 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for circulars ; fr 
F. J. CHENEY & Co., 
Ee Sold by Druggists, 75¢ 


sn othis ng but an inflame 


Geveral or local 

Ladies or gents Agents. $75 
&@ week. Exclusive territory. The 
Rapid Dish Washer. Wasbes aii (be 
dishes for a family in one minute. 
Washes, rinses and dries them 
without wetting the hands. You 
push the button, the machine does 
the rest. Brieht, polished dishes 

and cheerful wives. No seaides 
fingers nosoiled handsor clothing 

No broken dishes, no muss, Cheap 

durable, warranted. Circulars free 


W_P HARRISON & CO., Clerk No. 12, Columbus, © 


EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Boston 
will furnish good help, either transient or 
permanent to employers, and make 10 
charge for services. Their applicants rep- 
resent all nations and industries, good farm- 
ers, mechanics, laborers of all kinds, mu! 
operators, domestic Lelp, male and female 
Correspondence solicited. 


HENRY PETERSON, Agent. 
Charity Building, Chardon St., Boston. 
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‘-\F Mr. Haworth’s first night as 
() Hamlet, there is more to say a 

| deal than I know how to put 

words. When Boston wants to, 
she can put a big heart into a greet 
ng. and she wanted to when Mr. 
Haworth stepped on the Castle 
Square Stage as Hamlet. ffection, 
encouragement and_ confidence 
from between the hands of 
e crowded into the brilliant 
It was the sort of greeting 
1 player’s heart at once in his 


} 


vat and in his boots; to make him 
ache w straining ambition 4 jus 
tify the confidence, and tremble with 
sick fear of falling short; to make 


t =) 
it once more and less than him 
self; to give him inspiration beyond 
achievement of his 
‘ 


est work, and to set 


; him to blun 
dering at the best 


g conned points. 
All this showed in Mr. Haworth’s 
performance Monday. The some of 
us who saw him in the same part at 


the Grand Opera House some time 
go know that,on the whole, Monday 
night did not do the player full jus- 
bette! 
¢ than he did Monday for 


were so generously pleased 


He can give you a 


with what you got. 
the critics will not de 
iat Mr. Haworth brings to the 
1 certain mental and physical 
equipment that may give 

Hamilet to perhaps fill the eye and 
ntime. In his black robes he 
slender dignity of bearing 
one always 


us hope ot 


that imagines for the 
melancholy prince. His face has at 
once the youth and the serious beauty 
one wants for the part. His voice is 
musical and well sustained. So far 
his /lam/et individuality 
of most vague outline. The temper 
of him may show fairly clear in an 
isolated scene, only to be contra- 
dicted into chaos by a succeeding 
scene. The motive for action dis- 
claimed by the reading of one line is 
seemingly confessed by interpolated 


shows an 


isiness’ in another scene. I am 
thinking especially of the contradic- 

1 afforded his reading of the line, 
‘I lack advancement,” by the busi- 
neas nif 


ss of mounting the throne and tri- 
mphantly holding the crown above 
his head in the last act. This busi- 
ess makes a good picture, and it 
gets ipplause, asa good pi ture uSsu- 
but it by no means illum- 
the character, according to the 
“e ~— thrown upon the Prince 
by . Haworth in other acts. 
is Ham/et leans hard for strength 
his love and faith in those 
him, making Ophedia’s treach- 
1 sort of death blow to him, that 
ght him nearer to the end of his 
than did the Ghost itself. Some- 
ng of this showed again in the 
scene with the Queen, giving 
4 piteousness to his attitude towards 
ls mother. I have seen all the later 


ally does: 


+ 


Hamlets and | remember none so 
I the son the child, even, of 
“1 mother —in this scene. But 
‘ere was no trace of this in the first 
Scer 


€, or 


rin the rest of Hamlet's con- 
“ t with his mother. Constantly in 
~> Tepresentation you will find simi- 
ar lack of continuity in the character 
ve awhole. Do not mistake 
dew Wu B pimerny to question the 

 “4T. FLaworth gives of the char- 
acter. I only mean to say that he 


}, 


Vie we 


as yet fails to set that view clearly 
before his audience; even seems to 
lose his sight of it himself here and 
there in the play. 

Now and then the desire to put in 
original business has dimmed the 
meaning of the characterization o1 
obstructed the lines, As, for in 
stance, Jam/et suspects the treachery 
of Laertes even before the fatal prick 
is given, and when in the exchange 
of foils the poisoned one comes into 
Hlamilet’'s hand, Mr. 
implies that 
venom, 


Haworth’s action 
Hamlet perceives the 
knows the wound on his 
attacks Laertes 
with furious intent to return the ven 
omed stab. Yet later the lines make 
Hamlet to seem first 


shoulder is fatal, and 


apprised of the 
poison by Zaerfes's own words, 

ll of this is said in no spirit of 
criticism or fault finding. 
consideration is due Mr. Haworth in 
his present modest yet determined 
approach to ‘the mantle of Booth’ 
which so far seems to have drooped 
for a pair of shoulders. Practically 
Mr. Haworth is alone in the race, 
and all hope 


Every 


should centre on him, 
So long as he maintains his present 
studious and lovingly respectful atti 
tude towards his work, he cannot but 
ripen towards a most worthy excel 


lence. God-speed to him heartily. 


[he Passing Show is crowding the 

olumbia. It is a_sort of 

poussecafé from the flagons of the 
oan season. Specialties of all sorts 
are introduced, and much of the 
combination is amusing. If you go, 
you will find yourself shoc ked by a 
costume worn in one of the 
that is so deliberately 


dances, 
indecent it 


really seems as if there ought to be 
some law to protect ballet girls from 
such disgrace. ‘The lady next to me 
said, ‘‘Shameless creatures!” in a 


vigorous undertone. That was be- 
cause, with most of you, she did not 
realize that ballet girls wear what is 
given them by the management, and 
that the costume is seldom a_ choice 
of their own. Once you realize that, 
you will see this sort of thing with 
an added sickening, because of the 
thought of the women. And with 
me you will wonder that all the 
Women’s Righters do not among all 
the other demands make a stand for 
the protection of women in 
ways. 


these 


HAT a fine old stirring play 
Diplomacy is! With such a 

nice lot of stirring plot. Miss 
Coghlan gowns the part superbly, 
wears the gowns magnificently, and 
so. skillfully follows the older 
methods of melodramatic work that 
the newer school of ‘plain natural’ 
seems downright tame and common- 
place. Speaking of the gowns, said 
the girl back of me, when Zzka ap- 
peared in that adorable costume af- 
ter the wedding, “Nonsense! She 
does not vea//y feel bad; no woman 
cou/dd with such a gownon.” Mr. 
Jeuett is deadly in earnest as /ulien 
and puts a lot of heart and boyish- 
ness into it, with no lack of the re- 
quired dignity in the scene with Or- 
loff. Mr. Sullivan is suited thor- 
oughly in Henry Beauclerc; only — 
only—does he not make just a Intle 
too much of the comedy business 


over the scent on the paper? He 
made his point with such swift and 
delicate humor at first, that it was a 
pity to see him do it some more and 
so vulgarize it a little. Miss More- 
land wants a very great deal more 
simplicity and heart in all her scenes. 
And I should not say it right out like 
that, only | am sure she can give 
both, because she did the little scene 
ending, ‘There never was a bride so 
snubbed as I am,” really charmingly. 
['o Nemesis is renamed Princess 
Walanoff. But dear me What's in 
aname! Just exactly the same play 
not a bit improved. SHERIDAN 


A SERIES of articles of woman’s 
dress, by Helen Gilbert Ecob, 
recently begun in the Union Signal, 
contains in the opening paper this 
paragraph, which sounds like a new 
declaration of independence 

“ A century ago spinning was the 
only industry open to woman. To 
day she is competing with men in an 
open and merciless market, handi- 
capped by a clothing 
for untold phy- 
sical suffering, which exhausts the 
body, 


system of 
which is re sponsib le 


of superfluous weight, which 
is not adapted to locomotion, and 
which belittles the soul with false 
notions of personal adornment. All 
over the country, and in other coun- 
tries also, women ve 2cking for a 
costume which sha. allow the free 
and healthful use of the body, in 
labor and exercise. They ask for a 
which women can 
healthy 
strong muscles, and pure blood, for 
these are the conditions of a soul 
upright and free. They ask for a 
system of clothing in which mothers 
may bequeath to coming generations 


sty le of dress 


develop vigorous, bodies, 


the precious legacy of ac quired char 
cake: They ask fora style of dress 
in which, from childhood up, the 
limbs of the growing child may be 
free for natural exercise. And the 
signs of the times, indicate pretty 
plainly that they will not ask in 
vain.”’ 


boas have 
collar-band that may be 
turned up or down as one chooses, 
finished on each end with seven tails 
of sable, making fourteen in all, yet 
so soft and caressant are they that 
they yield to the touch like a jabot 
of lace. 

Small collets of seal-skin reaching 
just over the shoulder-tips are given 
an important look by a large ruche 
around the neck made of velvet of 
the same color thickly lined and 
box-pleated. Another odd fashion 
is the collet of black velvet falling 


The handsomest sable 
a wide 








very full and also entirely double | 


from a yoke of velvet. 
velvet collets is lined with ermine 
which meets face to face, and is out 
of sight except when blown about 
by the 


wind. A high collar, close 


Each of the | 


about the neck, of black ostrich tips | 


finishes the garment. 

Chinchilla is very decidedly the 
fashionable fur for those who have 
sufficient color in lip and cheek to 
wear it becomingly. There is great 
choice in this fur, the inferior skins 
looking brown and dingy beside the 
clear gray shades seen in the best 
qualities brought from Africa, An 
undulating collarette in two rows, 
or with a stole front, is the favorite 
shape, as many insist that a mass of 
this fur when seen in large capes is 
not effective. It is, however, a 
charmingly warm and velvety fleece. 
It is at its best when combined with 
black or with seal-skin. 


“FOOL’S HASTE IS NAE SPEED.” 
DON’T HURRY THE WORK UNLESS 
YOU USE 





SAPOLIO 








Do You Have 


«~ FITS 


If Not, Why Not? 


Stylish Fits, 
Comfortable Fits, 
Novel Fits, 
Elegant Fits. 


Fits that will just drive your 
™ haughty neighbor into Fits of 

Envy and that will give you 
and yours Fits of Admiration. Just think of the 
blissful condition of those 


Fitted to Fit the above Fits! 
Would you not be one of them? Call at once for 
further information at the ‘ 


DRESS CUTTING SCHOOL, 
Room Ce: 1 Beacon St., BOSTON. 


ake Elevator. 
Correspondence Solicited, 


VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 


Mrs. L. D. Gray Pearson 


Will be pleased to attend to her patients desiring her 
work as usual at her office, 3 Hamilton place, and in- 
vites Strangers to test her work for the Aands and /eet. 


Removal 


H. MAIS, 


Hair Dresser, 


Has removed to No. 46 Temple 
Place, up one flight. 


Miss Gaffney, ] 


192 DARTMOUTH STREET. 
Hygienic Treatment of Face and Neck. 


Removing and preventing wrinkles, and improving 
the complexion, by restoring muscular tone, and tissue 
building, without the use of cosmetics or steaming. 
Head treated for congestion, falling hair and to pro- 
mote growth, Will visit ladies at their homes. Also 
manicuring and shampooing 

At home Wednesdays after 2 P. M. 


Back Bay referenoes 








The Right Thing ! 
BUBIER’S LAXATIVE SALZ 
CURES 
CONSTIPATION and SICK HEADACHE. 
50 Cents per Bottle of 50 Doses, 
You can get it of any druggist in New England, 


because every Boston Wholesaler sells it and lots 
of it. 


Write to Nathan G. Bubier,Ph. G., 
Lynn, Mass., for Book on Constipation. 


BOOK FREE! 


Now open for the season 
1895-6. Hours from 8 a. 
m.to9 p.m. Music Wed- 
nesday eve, 8to10 p. m. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


E. H. HILL, 


91 Dedham St. 


BILLS, NOTES AND CLAIMS COLL ECTED, 
And Legal Instruments Drafted by 
Suffolk Bureau of Legal Business, 
CLEMENT G. MORGAN, Attorney and Notary, 

7) Court St. 











Boston, Room 27. 


Bradbury’ & Pharmacy 


637. Washington Street. 637 
Dealer in 
Fine Drugs 
Chemicals and 
Medicines 


Also, Homeopathic Specialties and Physicians’ Pre 
scriptions 
Holiday and Toilet Novelties, 


The stock is one of the largest and most varied 
and complete in the city, and deserves the con- 
fidence and patronage of all citizens. 


B, F. BRADBURY, 


637 Washingtcn Street, Boston. 
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SLL A AAA AA AAA AAA 


RAMBLES ABROAD 


CONDUC 


TED BY 


Mae D. Fragar 


COGDIGDIGPBDOGOGOGDOOOY, 


A SIDE TRIP IN JAPAN, 
A FEW miles south of Kobe lies 
Island of Awaji, that from the 
hills back of the city looks to be a 
mountainous range, 
green color, exténding as far as the 
eye can reach into the Inland Sea. 
The island lies between the Pacific 
this picturesque sea, a 
sort of dividing line, and is inhabited 
by fishermen and farmers. Few 


of brownish 


ocean and 
tour 
but lit 


the attractions it 


ists find their way there, for 
tle is 
offers, and 


known of 
there are no Kuropean 
hotel accommodations. 


Having heard 


a good deal of it, 
and being interested in the study of 
places outside the beaten paths ot 
travel, I determinéd to ‘visit the 
island, and servant, 
Shimijzu,one warm day last October, 
I went down to the landing at Kobe, 
to take the mail boat which 
tisés to run across to the island every 
morning at 9 o’clock. 

I was not at all surprised to find 
that it had sailed 


secured its freight and the 


with my 


adver 


at 3 a. m.; having 
mails, it 
did not seem worth while to wait for 
passengers. 

We were 
ever, by a 


not to be stopped, how 
little that 
We found a large Japanese junk that 


event ofl sort 
chartered it 
to the ne 
the island 


was idle, so | to carry 


us over irest village upon 
Strange as the pictures 
of these boats are, the real thing is 
even more peculiar, and it was quite 
a unique experience to find myself 
the. commander of a junk-—for 


hours. 


four 


Che sailors spread rug 


ran) 


S upon the 
high stern deck and covered them 
with soft cushions, an awning being 
extended above the deck. Tea things 
and a smoking set were arranged be 
side me,and reclining in oriental ease, 
I drank tea and smoked, while the 
boat sailed the clear blue 
water toward the island. From the 
high deck my lordship commanded 
an extended view, and it was 
full of novelty and enjoyment. 

At about one o’clock we ap 
proached land, and as the island is 
very mountainous the views were fine. 
Here and there are pretty curving 
bays, and into one of these we glided 
and lay to about a quarter of a mile 
from a little village. Getting into a 
small boat, I was rapidly pulled to 
the shore by two naked Japs, my 
servant going with me, of course. 

As | was dressed in my European 
costume, the people found me an ob- 
ject of much curiosity, and they 
crowded down to the boat to geta 
look at me. 

Near at hand we found a tea- 
house, and after the landlady had 
gotten a little over the shock of the 
honor she was to have in entertain- 
ing me, and we had gotten her off 
her knees, we made her understand 
that we wanted some ‘chow,’ or 
lunch. 

After this purely Japanese repast, 
we got Jinrikisha and started for 
the town of Sumoto, which is the 
largest on the island, situated at the 
base of a high mountain, on the 
shore of a little bay. 

The road followed the sea all the 
way and was cut into the hill-sides 
some fifty feet above the water. The 
ride was delightful, for the scenery 
was wonderfully fine, with the rocky, 


across 


a sail 


irregular shore line and the quaint 
towns through which we passed. In 
the latter 
was so queer and so foreign to them. 
In travelling through Awaji, one 
gets an idea of what Japan was fifty 
The hand of rapid ad 
that has Nippon in 
has disturbed Aw 


| 
nere 


| made quite a stir, as I 


years ago. 
vancement 
clutches not 
Che postman is seen as 
past, strippe d to his wai 
Ing the mail on the end 
while he runs from town t 
‘The road presented one 
ture of pe ind | 
(Jnce a bur 


isant life, made 
sensation everywhere 
fellow demanded 


stopped us and 


money of me, but quic k as lightn ng 
1) ] 1+] 

my servant pulled a revolver,and 

fellow gave a howl and fled Chi 


the first time | was ever insulted in 
any way, in Japan. 
After riding 


one change of coolies for twenty-five 


at good speed with 


miles, we came to Sumoto, welcomed 
by the pink light of the setting sun. 
We 


looking 


soon found a _ tea-house, 


ovel 


ind made it our 


Shimizu cooked me a fine 


the sea, 
quarters 
New 
toasted the bread over a 


tew, and [| 
ittle 

pot of charcoal Chis was ou 

] 


England chicken 


1 
I 


ing mea 
Later we called in a g 
who 


sing tor us, was pretty 


she saw me she nearly 
surprise, for in all h 
only seen three forei 


ne} 
pine rs, 


fat and old Germans and 
myself. 

She asked me if I was a 
I don’t know why she hit upon that 
country. When Sihmizu told her I 
was a ‘high-class’ American, she 
looked at me with silent awe. Then 
he went on and told her of the great 
and beautiful cities we have, and all 
sorts of high-flown stuff, till the girl 
was almost crushed by my presence. 

Finally I made her understand 
that I was anxious to be friendly 
with her, and before she left we were 
getting along famously and 
quite old cronies. 


were 


Imagine my surprise next morning 
when, lying upon my floor bed and 
contemplating rising, the door pushed 
back and this girl, followed by four 
others, filed in and began to kneel 
and to bow. She had brought the 
other girls to see me, as if | was a 
sort of show. 

Shimizu had gone to arrange for 
our day’s journey,and I was helpless 
to get them out of my room without 
offending them. 

It was a question of stay in bed 
all day before them; and 
as I had become quite used to the 
lack of privacy in Japan, I arose, 
and shaved, and at 
breakfasted under their close 
servation, 

In our journey across the island, 
the road ran for twelve miles through 
a picturesque, narrow valley full of 
golden rice fields, for it was the har 
vest time. 

I saw many quaint sights along 
the way, and became quite used to 
feeling myself a spectacle. 


or dress 


last 


ob- 


dressed 


Arriving at a little village the 
other side of the island, we took a 
boat and started out for a sail among 
the mountainous islands, and at 
length reached the point where the 
Inland Sea joins the Pacific ocean. 


Some fine rapids are formed here, 


and a big whirlpool. last is 


This 
great enough to carry down sma 
boats such as w 
ipproached te 
ind landed on 
to s¢ ale the <« 
view of the 
mainland and th 
We returned to 
dinner at ; oe] 
dining, se\ 
upen the s 
formed and 
| osed to ent 
was the | 
knowledge 
I noticed that th 


’ 
\ 


arms, and as 
that he 


ador ne d het 


arms 


PROVERBS. 


| 
lection ot 


lated into Eng 
are particularly 
Che nest of a blind bird is 
by God 
Kiss ardently 
cannot cut of. 
He that 
read, aspires to the 
minister. 
Forced 
heaven. 


the hand whicl 


does not know how to 


aignity of prime 


prayers do not 
() destiny, 
feed 


with pumpkins. 


with wate 
lwo h inds 
one head. 

Ver juice W ith 
ing becomes wine, 
leaf becomes satin. 

\ letter 
read in hell. 

‘I he 
is straight. 


S 


written 
leans, but 


vessel 


A TRIPTYCH 
MONG the rare 


collection at the Cluny 


sin the 
Musée, 


Paris, is a cabinet of mourning that 


enamel 


bears the cipher and emblems of 
Henry II and his queen, Catherine 
de’ Medici. 

This cabinet, a sort of picture with 
shutters, is one of the st ¢ ymplete 
articles of sort in existence. 
The garniture is of leather that is 
embossed with the cipher of the 
king and of the queen, while above 
the cipher is the crown of France, 
and the filled with 
what appear to be tear-drops. 

It will be noticed here, that, as in 
all the monuments executed by order 
of Catherine, the C which should be 
coupled with the H to form the 
cipher of the royal pair is used alone, 


this 


free spaces are 


to avoid the 


enced, 
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contusion otten 
time, in seeking 
t! ot 


exper- 


even at that 


European Hotels. 


PISA. 
GRAND HOTEL, on the 


W. Ga ré t, Propriet 


Lung’ Arno. 


PARIS. 
GRAND HOTEL ST. JAMES, Rue de 
Rivoli and Rue St. Honore. 


A. Boland, IF 


y rie yr 
< t L¢ . 


ROSIE. 
HOTEL de PARIS, 67 Via S. Nicolo da 
Tolentino. 


GENOA. 

HOTEL de LONDRES, on the Acqua- 
verde. 

Flechia & Fioroni, 
Near the Railway Station and 


Landing. Hot and Cold Baths, Elevato 


. ‘ 
1 best possible service. 


Proprietors. 


Steams! 


VENICE. 
GRAND HOTEL, on the Grand Canal. 
Spatz & Pianta, 


Near St. Mark’s Square 


+ 


Proprietors. 


unsurpasst d 


INTERLAKEN. 
HOTEL BEAU RIVAGE, 

W. Seewer, Proprietor. 
Magnifi 
view of the Jungfrau 


and El] 


ent Situation and Gardens I 
Handsome Sa 
vator. 


GENEVA. 
HOTEL @’ANGLETERRE, on the Quai, 
Mt. Blanc. 
J. Bantle, Proprietor. 


n the lake 
, near the Brunswick Monument 


use, Situated « 


K ursaal. EI 
aths Americans pat 





GRAND MAGASINS du LOUVRE 
Near the Palais Royal, Paris. 


rhe largest establishment in the w 


where Americans will find the most par 
best assortment 
All the lavest1 

ties are presented to our patrons. Our g 
department is the best and 
} } t 
t 


lar attention and the 


artistic goods in Paris. 


most care! 


seiected in the c 
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SOCIAL EVENTS A 
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; CONDUCTED BY o\y> 
. ore 
Marion Howard A 
\ 
_ gn, 0 em, Ogee, Oem Spe SO om ey Psy Pay DAD DO” So c: : 
C fe oC Q o. Q ( ( e 
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. ye a monster house Dr John Brainerd; Mrs. Charles 
y 1 Friday, Feb. 1 Greenleaf; Mrs. John Dunklee; Mrs. 
new public Library opens Fanny Trull; Miss Helen F. We ther 
f publi inspection. bee: Mrs. Harr Tuttle Folsom ; 
ind bav trees arebeing Mrs. Laura A. W. Fowler; Miss Isa 
big stone building belle Greeley; Dr. S. A. Jenness; Mrs. 
s anticipated. All George ]. Mahaney; Miss Katherine 
etv will be represented White Prescott; Mrs. Samuel C. 
¢ No l be is Perkins: Martha Dana Shepard Miss 
= lavs ! ‘ Nellie Woodbury Mrs. John Weeks 
‘ siv intertere Miss Nellie Whitney # S \daline 
sten M. Steele ind Mr I min 
| ry lable Gossip in lenney . 
Sunday Globe-w be Che club’s co speech Bre) nd 
Mr. ( iveland A. Chand shee oy : prance Soe 
r lH] Wasl ha i r the ’ st ; found 
e Edit sania the mountain stream Then 
, My il ery ind bea ) 
riginal design by Miss Sanborn o 
, 4 5 1 sma map of the state in arnet 
ses "1 — surrounded the name of club. 
5 Eanes They will have a ‘gentleman’s 
Mr. E. J. Brown of 80 Mt. Vernon ight’ during Easter week 
will give a dance for the buds Miss Harriet P. Dame, the army 
vutantes on Monday evening, nurse made famous during the civil 
War, Was elec ted an honor iry mem 
\f o Littl Raleieh ber She is nearly ninety years old 
ne -_ ss anit and now resides in Washington. 
Returde y Mrs. Whiton-Stone recited an 
j ’ of the season Original ode to the Daughters, and 
, , three minut | ers, more or Ile 
é ren Ce \ Lia { 
i Harold | day ere reat é il member 
i y é i i ‘ ” 
is 1 in ». at | 5 alte! n dere ill De 
= a: Ra wintt repeated, and Mechanics Buildir 
: hol h id a hildren, old 
ind young lhe opera and all its 
~ I e audience — icidental features made no end of 
st nigh it th Casti 1 hit la ‘ ning when presented 
. . 1 ; > ! 
: , were Governor! Greenh Uiee, before a deli rhte d 1 ide nce com 
~) tary Thomas, Col. Page nosed of representative society folks 
iff \dj-General Dalton, ; MD etal ' 
’ : ind well-wishers in a good cause. 
Chaillu, the African ex- Many of those present have secured 
Mr. Francis J. Oakes, the seats for the matinee, and it seems 
7 . York millionaire, Mr. Darwin  ajmost necessarv to witness the per 
Mr. and Mrs. D). Henry formance twice to see all the inci 
“ =. ing: — ee dental features in which over 300 
Ne RADE: TS. jOl » Luce ant young folks participate Che large 
' \f 5 a er eee i gt stall of aids rendered valuable ser 
: a ee pal vice last evening, and the manage 
Mrs. Ella Grant Nickerson. ment were roundly congratulated on 
M kilen A. Richardson has re he production. 
" ‘ oe _— “ pet ape Mrs. W. P. Fay; Mrs. A. L. 
, a Mason; and Mrs. John ¢ Gray are 
: ir the greetings of the among the ladies interested in a 
? f ores as Oe fancy dress dance to take place in 
; 5 - ms Copley Hall the last of February. 
Among the new mem- . , 
he Boston branch of the Mr. and Mrs, Elmer hickering 
ss League is Mrs. D. Henry 27@ Occupying a handsome set of 
Newbury street, who has Partments at 149 Massachusetts 
made an important con- @VeMue. 
furnish certain machinery Mrs. Charles F. Sprague will give 
the several stone structures a large dance on Thursday, Jan. 31, 
Paris Exposition of 190 for her neice, Miss Isabelle Perkins, 
ram, while thoroughly busi- at her residence, 38 Marlboro 
Ss extremely social in her _ Street. 
nd domestic in her tastes. Mrs. Helen H. Gardener, the well 
il regular monthly meeting of know . scapes t xen apartments 
Hampshire’s Daughters ¢ 195 Huntington avenue and will 
Clu is held at the Vendome on ‘e™ain in Boston this winter. 
Sat vith the president, Miss Miss Edith Draper of Hopedale, 
Mt ' Sanborn, in the chair. There daughter of Congressman Draper, 
; y 2 members of this new will be wedded on Shrove Tuesday, 
” ready, which includes such February 26, to Mr. Montgomery 
—_ 1 women as Mrs. Micah Blair of Washington, son of a dis 
ae ~ » Jt.; Miss Edna Dean Procter : tinguished Southerner. The cere 
JRE “ts. Wd. H. A. Beach: Mrs. Phoebe mony will be performed St. Paul’s 
Ss. “gg Mrs. Ellen A Richardson; Church, Washington, at noon, fol- 
ri p., \iton-Stone; Miss Adelaide lowed by a wedding breakfast at the 
‘ Mrs Nat Hend and daugh- Draper residence, 1601 K_ street. 
nt he ¥ . Farr Miller; Miss A. Among those who will go on for the 
: | McCtcheon Miss C lara Fowler; wedding are Mr. and Mrs. E. L. 
8 -- Mary Adams Currier, Prof. at Osgood and Mr. and Mrs Charles 
| vSesi¢y; Miss Lyle Durgin; Mrs. H. Colburn and the Misses Colburn. 









Mr. and Mrs. Blair will reside in 
Washington in the old family man- 
sion of the Blairs on Pennsylvania 
avenue. 

Mr. G. L. Tracy of 224 Massachu 


setts avenue is the composer of the 
Cadets’ new piece, Excelsior, Jr., 
and is busily engaged in rehearsing 
the cast, high up in the head-house 
of the new armory. Mr. J. J. Cole 
man has divided his time of late be 
tween Cinderella and the Cadet 
piece, every evening having been 
filled with terpsichorean drilling. 
Rehearsals will take place rather 
more frequently from now on, al 
though the piece will not be given 


until March 18. 


Society is anticipating the coming 
performance of A Winter’s Tale, to 
be given by members of the Satur 
day Morning Club, in Copley Hall, 
on the afternoons of February 18, 
19, and 2 Mrs. Rove! Wolcott 
und Mrs. Fiske Warre are among 
the ladies who will take active part. 

The Unity Art Club gave a very 
a nt rece] on on Wednesday 

ening a heir studios, 711 Boyls 

() imong the Cantabrigians the 
good work is going on in the various 
departments. Monday, January 28, 
Dr. Herbert Nichols will give one of 
his talks on Modern Psychology be 
fore the Science class in Science 
Hall, English High School, at 4 
PrP. M Tuesday, January 29, Mrs. 
Mary IL. Sherman’s class for drill 
work in Shakespeare and Physical 
Culture will meet at 11 A. M., at the 
usual pla On the same day Mrs. 
May Alden Ward will le ture on 
Madame de Stael at 1 A. My. If 
Kpworth M. | Church, North 
Avenue. Wednesday, January 30, 
he Current Events class will meet 
with Mrs. olby, 2g Lancaster 
street, at 10 A. M., and the Music 
Section will meet for practice with 
Mrs. Frank Lynes at 2 45 P. M., in 
the Epworth Church rooms. ‘lhurs 
day, January 31, Mrs. Mary L. 
Wade, teacher of cooking at Quincy 
and Milton, will give a lesson on An 
Inexpensive Dinner in the Old City 
Hall Building at 10 a. M, 

Mrs. Lawson Brewer Bidwell of 
Hotel Ilkley will read a paper be- 
fore the Castilian Club, Wednesday, 
in Dr..Hale’s vestry, on The Mari- 
time Discoveries of the Fifteenth 
Century; Columbus; King Emanuel 
of Portugal. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Taylor 
and Miss Grace Taylor, 230 Beacon 
street, gave a dance last evening at 
the Algonquin Club, which was a 
large and brilliant affair. Mrs. 
Taylor and Miss Taylor are at home 


‘Tuesdays in February, 4 to 6. 


Monday, January 28, 


the fourth 


lecture by Professor Stuckenburg, 
D.D., will be delivered in Associa- 
tion Hall before the W. C. T. U. 
The subject will be Solution by 
Revolution, Anarchism, Communism, 
the Social Democracy. On Wednes 


day evening, the Professor will 
again lecture, taking for his fifth 
topic, Solution by Evolution. These 
lectures have been liberally patro- 


nized and have been highly instruc- 
tive as well as interesting from start 


to finish. 
Miss 


street, 


Emerson of 18 Newbury 
has sent out cards for a series 


of rec eptions to be held on Saturday 


afternoons, in honor of the young 
girls who attend her school. The 
first was held a fortnight ago; the 


ones = 
and 23 


remaining 
March 2, 


be February 9, 
from 4 to6 o’clock. 
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FLOWERS 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 
51 TREMONT ST. 


Established 25 Years, 








Night 9 


Dread! 


Thousands of people dread the 
coming of night because of the 
suffering they fhave to endure. 
Night night - sweats, 
asthma and nervousness make 
the wait for morning dreary 
and painful. 


Angier’s 
Petroleum 
Emulsion 


will cure coughs, prevent night- 
sweats, relieve asthma and ner- 
and thus give rest 
and sleep. It a food-medi- 
cine that is pleasant to take and 
builds up the general health. 


coughs, 


vousness, 


18 


50 ots. 


and #1,00, 


Our books “Health” and “Beauty” sent free, 





ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., Boston. 




















GoLpD MEDAL AND DIPLOMA. 





MME. PINAULT’S 


Concentrated Almond 


LACTA BATH 


FOR HOME USE. 


Perfumes and Invigorates the body, soothes the 
system, cures inflammation, and surprisingly 
softens and whitens the skin, 


MANICURING 50. 
Free sample of Hygienic Lacta Bath Soap 
to all callers this week 


37 Temple Place, Boston. 
"BCA ES 


WINTER is UNKIND 


FAIR FACES. 


Most women have a natural 
dread of winter—the cold winds 
and dampness roughens and 
chaps their skin. Many have 
gained knowledge by experience 
and now apply a little 


POZZONI’S 


POWDER 





before going out. It protects, 
softens and beautifies the com- 
plexion, and then—it is invisible 
if it is rightly used. 

HAVE YOU EVER TRIED IT? 


ALL DRUGGISTS and ' 
FANCY GOODS STORES SELL IT. 


OPIUM 





“Worphine 
to 20 day. 


Habit Curd in 10 
No pay till cures. 


KR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon,Uhio- 
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et. writer once came across a 
bibliography of the Faust-Legend ; 
it was a small octavo of two hundred 
pages, quite filled with titles,in small 
type, of the books that have been 
written about the man who sold his 
soul for twenty-four years of fun. 
Mr. Lewis Morrison’s adaptation of 
Herr Goethe’s adaptation of Mr. 
Christopher Marlowe’s version of 
the legend was not in the book be- 
cause it had not been produced when 
the curious little 
lished. It contains dramatic 
allits own. On_the 
its present form, a good working 
drama. ‘There are certain humorous 
lines dragged in for the sake of mak 
ing a laugh, aud they mar the artis 
tic effect, but not very much. Che 
play is interesting As for 
Mr. Morrison’s interpretation of 
Mephistophiles — perhaps, to the aver 
age person, the most fascinating per- 
sonage on the stage — it is not much 
altered since the actor was last here. 
It is a remarkably refined perform- 
ance; indeed, if there be any criti- 
cism to pass on Mr. Morrison’s work, 
it is that there is too little clap-trap 
about it. But perhaps that is a mat 
ter of taste; undoubtedly taste in 
fiends varies, like taste in literature. 
Mr. Morrison’s Mephisto has little of 
the darkly about him, 
He is anaughty man and takes great 
pleasure in torturing his friends. He 
seems a trifle too light-hearted in his 
pleasure for a devil. Except the 
‘quaint imp’ that ‘sat in an earthen 
pot,’ devils ever since the great 
Mephistophilis of Dr. Faustus have 
been spirits of gloom. But Mr. Mor 
rison’s devil is not, and, certainly, 
for making him light-he.rted, the 
author has grounds in every-day /ife. 
His acting is an excellent climax, 
rising to the savage outburst in the 
third act and the baffled rage of the 
last act. The members of the com- 
pany were rather good and the scen- 
ery waseftifective. Next week there 
will come to the Bowdoin Square, 
The Prodigal Daughter. 
thrilling horse-race in it. 


Messrs. Ward and Vokes, 
considered very 


volume was pub 
efiects 


whole, it is, in 


to see, 


mysterious 


There is a 


who are 
funny, have drawn 
large crowds at the Grand Opera 
House this week. Next week the 
heart-searching drama, The Power 
of Gold, will displace the comedians. 

The 
Park. 


Black Sheep is still at the 


Rush City at the Boston has been 
causing no end of merriment. Next 
week it goes to make room for Mr. 
Wilson Barrett. 


The fiftieth performance of West- 
ward, Ho! draws near apace; it has 
already been advertised. It will 
continue its successful run at the 
Museum until further notice. 


The Kendalls are coming, in Lady 
Clancarty, to the Tremont next 
week. It cannot fail to be an inter- 
esting performance. 


The Castle Square Theatre has 
been crowded, this week, during the 
performances by Mr. Joseph Haworth 
and his company of Rosedale and 
Hamlet. Mr. Haworth’s excellent 
work in Hamlet deserves considera- 
ble praise. There is much to (be 
said in commendation of his Elliot 
Grey, though it is not the Elliot 
Grey we have been accustomed to 
see — the heavy officer, the man with 


‘ side,’ Mr. 


‘side,’ 


Haworth had little 
but his performance, of its 
kind was natural. THE COMMON 
WEALTH will consider his 
next week. 


For the 


Richelieu 


coming week at the 
Palace an extraordinarily good show 
is announced. It is the famous Gus 
Hill’s New York Star Combination, 
which ranks among its 
emminent in the 
universe. Among the 

artists comprise the 
ind 
dancer 


members 
vaudeville 
well 


stars 
known 
who company 
Moran, the trans 
Mme. Flora, 
direct 
London, 
Daly 


Leslie’s dogs 


Leonard 
formation who 
from the 
and the 
and Devere 
will have an 


comes to the Palace 
Crystal | 
sketch 

Fred H. 
act. Those 
the Crane brothers, 
great act. Among others who 
appear are the three Gardner 
Brothers, in their great musical act. 
During the act, Master Dick Gardner, 
seven years old, will introduce his 
baton drill. C. W. Littlefield, the 
mimic and impersonator, will be 
seen in his wonderful and pleasing 
specialty. Lina and Vani, European 
acrobats and gymnasts make 
their first appearance in this city. 


alace, 
artists, 


eccentric character stars, 
appe iT 


in their 
will 


will 


Lederer’s curi 
ous production, The Passing Show, 
will continue to be the attraction at 
Theatre during the 
The entertainment re 
sembles somewhat the Parisian revue 
that takes place at the end 
theatrical season in Paris. Che 
show, spectacle, comedy, farce trav 
esty, satire or burlesque, for it is all 
of them, was conceived by Messrs. 
Canary & Lederer forthe summer sea- 
son at the New York Casino, where 
it met with such that con 
tracts previously made were can 
celled, and The Passing Show was 
contined for several months. The 
libretto was written by Sydney Ros- 
enfeld, and the music composed by 
Ludwig Englander. A _ portion of 
each ot the several most successful 
plays of the past two seasons is trav- 
estied, and many of the different 
characters are impersonated; while 
in several instances the original cos- 
tumes of their parts are strictly imi- 
tated, the dialogue is not entirely fol- 
lowed out, but instead the author 
has furnished lines which are 
tesque and satirical. 


Messrs, Canary & 


the Columbia 
coming week. 


of eac h 


success 


or 
s QO 


The week of January 28 at the 
Hollis Street Theatre will be watched 
with gratification by all those who en- 
joyed Belasco and Pyles'’s famous 
drama, The Girl I Left Behind Me, 
as it returns to Boston for a limited 
engagement at thattime. The Girl 
I Left Behind Me will be remem- 
bered as having enjoyed a_ three 
months’ run at the Columbia Theatre 
last season, where it was received 
with much enthusiasm. Those who 
saw it at the Columbia will remember 
the intense enthusiasm that is always 
aroused by the arrival of the cavalry 
to rescue the beleagued party in the 
stockade, and how this feat was ac- 
complished without the firing of a 
gun. The attack of the Indians 
could be plainly heard, yet not an In- 
dian was in sight, but the excitement 
was even greater than if they had 
been. In this revival of The Girl I 
Left Behind Me, Manager Charles 
Frohman’ has_ introduced some 
changes. The party in the scene 


mentioned now arrive on thorough- 
bred horses which dash upon thestage, 
thus adding a most thrilling piece of 
realism to the already exciting 
The Wednesday 
continued. 

At Keith’s Theatre, 
will enlist the 
Tschernhoft s 
whi h have 
a sensation for the past three months 
at Koster & New York, 
whose performance constitutes a won- 
derful exhibition of canine 
Ryan & Richfield, comedy 
artists ; Imro Fox, the comic 
er, Mazuz and Abacco as the 
brakeman, The 
tette of vocalists and comedians, The 
Dare Bros. gymnasts 
Hughey Dougherty the 
face comedian, The 
Roman g 


scene. 


matinees will be 


next week's 


programme services of 
the famous troupe of 
trained dogs, created such 


Bials in and 
Sagat ity : 
sketch 
conjur- 
tramp 
and Olympia Quar- 
extraordinary, 
veteran black 
Bros, Leondor, 
& Graham, 
Geo. Austin, 
wire artist, The Three Rackett 
Mays & 


peerless banjo duettists, 


ladiators, Boyle 
eccentri entertainers, 
Bros., musical novelties 
Hunter, the 
Samuel Burt, 


rist, Foute 


' 
a phenomenal eg 
I i 


Boni Bros. bell imitators, 


and Drawee, the 


- 


expert uggier. 


Chat Sunday 
ences would like better 
ordinarily they get 
Sunday at the ) 
Miss Gertrude Edmunds and Miss 
Pfafflin sang and Mr. Adamowski led 
twenty members of the 


night concert a idi 
than 


last 


music 
was clear 


Boston. Ysaye played 


Boston 
Orchestra. The pro 
though 
music. Che part of the audi 


anything 


some 
Symphony 
gramme 
light, 


ence 


was made up of good, 


that had never heard 


like it appeared at first somewhat 


the end 


: ] ‘ } 
vociterously. it is to be 


amazed, but at ipplauded 


hoped tn 
ot 48) d musi 


New 
Sunday, one at ( 


these concerts 


continue. In York, there are 
two 
Hall and one at the 


Botha 


concert. [9 be 


every irnegie 


Opera House. 


uditoriums are packed at every 


sure the artists 
espec ially the who are 
chiefly members of the Abbey 
Scheeffel & Grau Opera Company 
are the obtainable In New 
York, being at hand, they are easily 
to be engaged — and after all Boston 
is not so far from New York. We 
might have Melba the de Reszkes 
Plangon, Tamagno, Campanari, 
Emma Eames, the plump and voice- 
ful Scalchi and the others once a 
week. ‘Then having plenty of good 
singing, as they have in New York, 
we should grow more choice ia our 
and Madame Melba would 
not be able to palm off upon us Way 
Down Upon the Suanee River. 


singers, 


best 


tastes 


American friendsof Mr. 
ree have persuaded him 
to consent to read his paper entitled 
The Imaginative Faculty in Art be- 
fore an American audience, during 
his forthcoming tour of this coun- 
try. This is the paper which Mr. 
Tree read some time ago before that 
most august of all bodies, the Royal 
Institution in London. 

The N. Y. Dramatic Mirror is 
perhaps getting soulful. It appears 
this week with an Aubrey Beardsley 
picture of Kathryn Kidder as Ma- 
dame Sans Géne. Mr. 
Clark is the artist. He is 
morbid gentleman like Mr. 
Beardsley. 


The many 
; 
Beerbohm 


Scotson 
not a 
Aubrey 


Verona’ Jarbeau’s 
Calve as Carmen is one of the best 
travesties in the Passing Show. 
Her burlesque of Cleopatra, which 
is done with Mr. Charles J. Rose is 
lent. It is this perform- 
ance that is responsible for that ex- 
asperating phrase ‘It’s a good thing! 


Push it along! 


burlesque on 


also exce 


Madame Sans Géne, in New York 
at the Broadway is said to be bad 
artistically, butsuccessful financially, | 
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Amusements. 


BOW DOIN SQ. THEATRE, 


CHAS ATKINSON, Manager 


WALTER SANFORD’S 


Massive Production 
— THE — 


PRODIGAL... 
DAUGHTER, 


GRAND OPERAS 


MANS MierD eM A ssees and Mers 
I at 8. Mat I S. at Sat at 2. 
Week of Jan. 28. 


Walter Sanford’s Success 


“THE POWER OF 
COLD.” 


at Ue: 
NEXT WEEK I 
Sunday Evening, Jan. 27, 


Grand Sacred Concert. 


BOSTON =MUSEUM 


SUCCESS DINARY. 
5th Great Week! 


gered oO! 


Bb. E,W 


. and Sat. at 


5o" PERFORMANCE 
Tuesday, Feb. 12th. 
“If I Were You and You Were I, 
WHAT WOULD YOU DO?” 
SQUARE 


CASTLE THEATRE. 


421 Tremont Street. 

Ev Wed 
EDWARD FE. ROSE 
Telephone Cal 


and Sat. Matinees at 2 


Lessee and Manager. 
977 Tremont 


SECOND AND LAST WEEK. 


JOSEPH HAWORTH. 


Order of Performances: 
RICHELIEU, Monday and Thursda 
ROSEDALE, Wednesday and 

and Saturday matinee 
and Saturday 


“*Aladdin, Jr. 


BF, (ETH 


Week of Jan. 28, 


TSCHERNHOFP’S .:. 
EDUCATED DOGS, 


AND A 


Big Vaudeville 
w— SHOW. 


us Performance 10 a.m .to 10.30 p.m 


Pricés, .25, .35, -50, -75, 





NEW 
THEATRE 











$1.00, $1 50. 


ALACE THEATRE 


WM. AUSTIN, Prop F. J. PILLING,Mgr 
MONDAY, JAN. 28. 


appearance here of the ¢ 


Jack 


CUS HILL'S 
BIG ar Bail 


‘NEW YORK STARS. 


racker 
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Free Excursion 
to Florida. 


All Rail. ‘Lickets good to return until May 31, 1895. 
Details of Waldo A. Pearce, N. E. Agt., 228 Wash. 
ington St,, Boston, or R. D. Carpenter, Gen. Agt., 
271 Broadway, N. ¥. Lllustrated pineapple, cocoanut 
and orange grove catalogue, post-paid by Geo, H. 
Chapin, Herald Building, Boston. 


d Opportunity for Investment 
ann and Occupation. 


Mercantile Business; Pine-A pple and Orange Grove 
in Indian River Section at a Great Sacrifice. 
Owner’s infirm health compels retirement. Net 
profits of the mercantile business alone is $3,000 per 
annum; four store buildings occupied; the lot is 
104 X 105, leaves room enough for three more stores ; 
located between two railroac depots; present build- 
ings will rent for $1200 per annum; lighted by elec- 
tricity; fine residence, g rooms, (other outbuildings), 
lighted by electricity ; overhead and underground 
cisterns and several driven wells; extensive grounds 
adorned with palms, magnolias, etc.; grand river 
view from front porch ; a 8ix acre orange grove, bear- 
ing, pays well; 110 acres pine-apple land, 20,000 
ants now set. This land alone can be quickly and 
chea} y developed to pay a net annual income of 
$10,000 to $15,000 steadily ; pore pay from $300 
to $1,000 per acre, a5 to variety. wo five acre lots in 
crowing river town; two city lots. The entire estate 
which is valued ata low estimate at $37,000, will be 
d for cash, $25,000; a rare bargain and a fortune is 
ffered. Geo. H, Chapin, Herald Building, Boston, 
St. Augustine, Fla. 


Was Occupied by Gen. Grant’s 
Family. 


Charming Winter Home of Boston Family. Ata 
great discount from cost; completely furnished, all 
oacluded: at Altamonte, 2600 feet from station; 2% 
acres; collection oranges, lemons, grape-fruit, loquats, 
megranites, figs; guavas, Japan persimmons and 
plums, etc.; attractive house with hail jo feet long ; 
ro rooms and bath, allin perfect repair; beautifully 
situated between two lakes, with boat and boat house. 
Over $12,000 has been expended upon this estate 
which we offer for $8000; it must be sold. Geo. H. 
Chapin, Herald Building, Boston, or St. Augustine, . 
Fla, 


} 


Owner Goes to Europe— Must Sell. 


At Green Cove Springs; 80 acres, 65 in wood, fully 
600 cords; 1,000 pearand peach trees; also oranges, 
figs, persimmons, grapes, etc.; sell 100 bbis pears, 4 
bu. peaches, and much other fruit at good prices; cot- 
tage with L; stable, etc; the pear crop alone will 
yield $1,000 a year above expenses. Price $3,000 cash. 
Ge H. Chapin, Herald Building, Boston, or St. 
A igustine, Fla. 


Snug Little Home at a Great Sacri- 


ce, 
few minutes’ walk north of City Gate and San Marco 
Hotel; attractive cottage of five high rooms, painted 
parti-colors and blinded, piazza front and back, 
ightning conductors, in good repair; poultry house ; 


t go x 150; good vegetable garden, oranges, figs, 

aches and Japan plums; near boating and fishing; 

st $1800 six years ago. Price now only $900; half 
cash. Geo. H. Chapin, Herald Building, Boston, or 
St. Augustine, Fla. 


Another Great Sacrifice. 


The Bogart orange grove on Lake Harris, the late 
winter home of Mrs. Bogart of New Jersey, for which 
she refused $3000. A delightful sail from Leesburg j 
get off at the “ Grove Dock’ on the Bogart Place, 
which comprises eight acres, all under wire fence, con- 
taining 1% acres bananas, 2 acres vegetable garden, 3 
acres oranges, all eight years old; also lemons, limes, 
guavas, figs, Japan persimmons, Japan plums, etc.; 
cottage of five rooms with porch, overlooking the lake. 
Stable and packing house, all in good repair; a charm- 
ing winter home which in the right hands will be very 
profitable. The owner resides at the North and can 
not occupy. Price only $1100; perfect title. Geo. H. 
Chapin, Herald Building, Boston, or St. Augustine, 


la 


For Semi-tropical Fruit this Place 
Cannot be Excelled. 


160 acres, 5 miles from Dade City; 1% miles from 
station; 700 orange, soo grape-fruit, 50 lemon, 50 
limes, beside guavas, plums, persimmons, etc.; small 
house of little value; as a truck farm it is worthy of 
attention; there is some cropping of phosphate on the 
place, but no attempt has Bee made to develop it. 
Price $7000, half cash. Geo. H. Chapin, Herald 
Building, or St. Augustine, Fla. 


Bordered by Fine Lake. 


Orange grove of 6 1-2 acres at Pitman, Fla.; 413 
range and 20 pear trees; part in bearing; newly 
fenced, and everything in best possible condition ; 
owned by Massachusetts man who cannot occupy. 

ver $2500. Price $1800. Geo. H. Chapin, Herald 
ding, Boston, or St. Augustine, Fla. 


Tomato Farm and Orange Grove, 


ock and tools included. 1% miles from Oxford ; 
5 acres, to in fine “‘begger weed” for mowing; 25 
res pine wood, 400 cords; 550 oranges ; other fruit 
' every kind, will produce $2000 melons or $3000 
natoes ; six-room house, open fireplaces, piazza ; 2 

us, wagon shed, shop, granary, hennery, smoke- 
iouse, potato hoyse, etc. rice $3000; half cash, in- 
cluding 4 cows amd all tools. Geo, H. Chapin, Her- 
aid Building, Boston, or St. Augustine, Fla. 


Village Orange Grove, 


and strawberry and milk farm at 3S:. Joseph, Pasco 

acres, keeps 6 cows and horse, 620 orange, 40 

gr fruit trees, is agate. which bring $5 a box ; 

very fertile, high hammock ; house 30 x 18; sta- 

barn and packing house, all in good repair: 

cared $300 an acre’from ‘berries last season above 

expenses ; charming location, 25 miles from Gulf of 

Mex 5 miles from St. Leo College, 3% from noted 

Re my Price $5000; part cash. ©. H. Chapin, 
‘crald Building, Boston, or St. Augustine, Fla. 


Pineapple Plantation 


re At Me lbourne Beach to exchange. On Indian 

er, half mile from ocean, same distance from 
erches and schools ; 20 acres, will have rs00 crates 
ine-apples that will sell for $4500 next season ; other 
» Variety ; 2-story house surrounded with piazzas, 


Bu 





aso old house of 3 rooms, with porch on two sides, 
Pac ‘sg house and storehouse, shop, fertilizer house, 
Wai) JUS, ete; dock 1000 feet long. fine location. 
so exchange for northern city or suburban property. 


© $13,000; Sagoo cash. Geo. H. Chapin, Herald 
Building, Boston, or St. Augustine, Fla. 





M you have and ORANGE GROVE or any de- 
tees of REAL ESTATE to sell, communicate 
with Geo. H. Chapin, Herald Building, Boston, up 
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CHINESE PRISONERS. 
| HAD hardly finished my investi- 

gation of this weird and mor- 
bidly fascinating picture, writes 
Florence O’Driscoll in the Century, 
when I heard a tremendous clanking 
of chains over the stone paving. 
Three men were coming along, and 
another walked about twenty yards 
behind. All wore hobble-chains, and, 
in addition, each carried a large 
block of granite in his hands that 
must have weighed at least fifty 
pounds. 

As they drew closer, I saw that 
these stone blocks had holes in the 
centre and that through them ran 
long chains. Each chain was rove 
through another fastened around the 
man’s waist, and, running free, was 
carried up and welded around his 
neck. ‘The four men had hardly sat 
down when another, similarly fet- 
tered, appeared, coming down the 
long courtyard. He joined them, 
and they sat in a row. 

I had not seen these fellows when 
walking through the prison. They 
presented the usual semi-ragged, un- 
shaven, unwashed, hungry and wholly 
rapacious appearance. Some look- 
ing defiant, others broken-spirited ; 
one looked a coward and a sneak, 
and I said in my own mind that he 
was the worst scoundrel of all. 

Still no magistrate appeared, and 
I had leisure to examine the sur- 
roundings. The materials for a tur 
bulent scene were present: first, the 
prisoners; and, second, certain in- 
struments of a coercive nature. 

There were four or five wooden 
collars stacked like slates against a 
wall. A narrow ring at the edge of 
the neck-hole was worn bright and 
shiny. It ended abruptly in a ridge 
of black dirt, which edged off out- 
wardly, and faded into the dull, 
dusty roughness of the main surface. 
A few knotted scourges hung from a 
nail close by, and also a piece of 
heavy leather like a boot-sole. 

The guide told me that this was 
for beating the prisoners across the 
mouth when they cried out too much 
duting examination. 





When a man in China desires the 
daughter of a neighbor as a wife for 
his son, he writes to him as follows: 
“On my knees I beg you not to de- 
spise this cold and common request, 
but listen to the words of the matri- 
monial agent and give your honora- 
ble daughter to my slave of a son, so 
that the pair, bound by silken threads, 
may have the greatest joy. In the 
beautiful springtime 1 shall offer 
wedding presents and give a couple 
of geese, and let us hope for long and 
continued fortune and look forward 
through endless generations to the 
fulfilment of genuine love. May 
they sing of plenty and have every 
joy. On my knees I beg you to con- 
sider my proposal favorably and 
throw the mirror-like glance of your 
eyes on these lines.” To this the 
father of the prospective bride re- 
plies that he will “ attend to the por- 
tion of his poor and poverty-stricken 
daughter, that she might not be with- 
out bedclothes, cotton clothing, hair- 
pins and earrings. Therefore it 








| was to be hoped that the couple 
| would have constant fortune. 


An electrical expert says: “I have 
a word of advice to give people who 
carry steel-rod umbrellas these wet 
days. They must keep a sharp 
lookout for arc-lights while pushing 
their steel rods through the air. Of 
‘course this only applies when the 
current is on, and when it is, if the 
umbrella rod comes in contact with 
the lamp, there is a»strong proba- 
bility that the holder will be very 
badly, shocked, if not seriously in- 
jured, sae bi ae 
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HE LYCEUM LEAGUE OF AMERICA is an 











unpartisan, unsectarian 


association of literary and debating society for the promotion of 
intelligent patriotic citizenship among the young men and women of America, 
Its official organ is the New Century which is published monthly from No, t 


Beacon street, Boston (subscription 50 cts. per year). 


It advocates among 


other things the sovernignty of the Government of the United States over 
every one who enjoys the protection of her flag without reference to country 


creed or color. 


Through the exports of the promoters of the Lyceum 
League of America more than 4000 United States flags have been raised 
above the Schools and Lighthouses of America. : 
conducted is a living active practical benefit to its community. Application — 
for charter and instruction will be sent free upon request. 


Every Lyceum properly — 


Address 


THE LYCEUM LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 


> + OR... 


THF NEW CENTURY. 


1 BEACON STREET, BOSTON. 





On and after February rst next and until further notice, the New England Telephone and 


New England Telephone & Telegraph Ce. ” 


Telegraph Company will offer to subscribers for telephone connection and service in its 
Boston and Suburban Exchanges, the following measured service rates : 


Measured 


Service Rates. 


with metallic circuit and long distance wall equipment, within one mile of Central Office. 


YEARLY RATES. 


Two Party Circuit. 


No. of Exchange Calls. Special Circuit. 


800 $102 
1000 114 
1200 124 
1400 I 


7 


. for each additional call. 
. for each additional call. 


6c, for each additional call. 
sc. for each additional call. 


34 
$4.00 per hundred for all calls contracted for in excess of 1400. 


The foregoing rates, payable quarterly in advance, entitle the subscriber to communication 
from his instrument to any subscribers in Boston and suburban Exchanges, 


Each connection of five minutes or a fraction therof to be counted as one call. 


Rates heretofore made for full service in connection with Boston, Haymarket an 


Tremont Central Offices remain unchanged. 


Within the underground district of Boston designated by chapter 454, Acts of 1894, two 
party or three party contracts will not be taken, unless two or more parties desiring such 
service are in such immediate vicinity that they can be reached by one circuit from an under- 

¢ 


ground terminal. re 


IN THE SUBURBAN EXCHANGES a new schedule of Party Line Rates for 
exchange connection has been adopted to take effect as of February ist 
next, and until notice of change. Subscribers for this class of service 


be billed in accordance with the reduced schedule without further notice. 


Information in detail as to rates for service can be obtained of the Superintendent or 
Ma ger y . eS a 


will 
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LOT I, 
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) prs. French | 
Patent Calf 


$3.50 
Former price $6.00. 


LOT 2. 


| 8 prs. English 


Enamel Shoes, 
$3.50 


Former price $6.00. 


1 LOT 3, 
| (5 prs. Imported English 
Enamel, Cork Sole, 
Leather Lined 
Shoes, 
$5.50 


Former price $8.00. 


} 
H 
' 
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LOT 4. 

| 38 prs. French Toe Im- 

| ported Cordovan 
Congress, 


$3.00 


Single and Double Soles. 
| Never before sold less $6.00. 
i 
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| LOT 5. 


#) 36 prs. Fine Calf Shoes 


Piccadilly Toe, 
$3. & $3.50 


Cost of manufacture $4.50. 


i 
¢ 


Former price $6.00, 
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LOT 6. 


36 prs. Imported Cordo- 
van Shoes, 


Double Sole, 


$3.50 


Former price $6.00 


LOT 7, 


23 prs. Fine Imported 
Cordovan, Leather 
Lined, Genuine Cork 
Sole Shoes, 


SS. 13. 
Never sold less than $8 


LOT 8. 
18 prs. Razor Toe 
Wing Tip Calf Bals 


Single Sole, 


$3.75. 


Former price $6.00 


LOT 9. 
41 prs. Graham Toe 
Fine Calf Bal 


$3.50 


Former price $5.00 and & 


LOT 10. 
21 prs. Seal Waterprotl 
Shoe, 


$4.50 


Leather Lined, Hand Sewed: 
A Fine Winter She 


Former price $5.00 and $7 


HESE SHOES are all! of! 
own manufacture and 
prise some of the latest s¥™ 

of lasts, including the Scotch W 
so much worn this season. 


OPPOSITE 
YOUNG’S HOTEL. 


19 COURT STREET. 











